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length 
10 in., draw, with CRAYOI 
lines lengthwise, 


On a 


about } iN] 


the paper with 


Complete the shade by 
fashion 1 in. o1 in 
punch 


the 
Sew 
from the 


folding 
apart 


holes about 2 in 


top in 
ot each pleat 
or finish with a colored bead 


to fit any size wire frame 


If your dealer (U.S.A. only) does not happen to have 


(not coins) to 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
ee ee eee ee ee oe 


CRAYOLA, send 35¢ in stamps 
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of heavy white paper about 134 
\ Wax Crayons, 
apart, using a different 
olor tor each line, until the entire shade is striped 
lor a semi-transparent, parchment effect, rub the back 
t a sott cloth dipped in turpentine 
umbrella- 
ends together and 
the 
Vhread with cord, knotting the ends 
Shade may be adjusted 


paper 


MODELING PLASTI 


A CLAY 
MATERIAL 


The practical features of SERAMO CLAY are responsible 
for its steadily increasing use in schools, recreation centers 
and in occupational therapy. It bakes in an ordinary oven 
at 250 degrees. Small objects bake in 15 minutes. There 
is no waste. Direction folder tells how unused clay can he 
kept for next modeling period. 

Write for price list and folder. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


Dept. JA 9-45, 425 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





POEMS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


“From Day to Day,” a book of 
114 poems by B. L. Bruce. Ap- 
propriate verse for each month. 
Sentiment, humor, patriotic and 
nature selections, cheerful phil- 
osophy. Address author at 4450 
N. California Ave., Chicago 25. 
Ill. Price 75 cents postpaid. 
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— SEND TODAY FOR FREE INFORMATION 
orm els 
Complete Line of Hectograph Workbooks 
READING :-: ARITHMETIC :-: LANGUAGE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Young People. 
g 


answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 


Thousands of teachers and principals 


are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 


convenicnt and inexpensive form all the plavs they 


need for 


classroom or assembly 


use, 


Fach month during the school vear — October through Mayv— 
PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high caliber. 
There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: comedy, 
biography, history, science holiday 


play. The 


levels, from 


patriotism Every every) out 


standing event or occasion, has its own plavs are 


grouped clementars 


according to the 


high 


various 


age 
through senior school 

Subscribers to 
magazine 


PLAYS may produce all plays published in’ the 
ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription price of $3.00 

the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
plays than three a play Anv or all of 
plays may be produced with no further payment 


a veal 


new less cents these 





\ school 


without 


teacher in 


Birmingham. Ala would be 


magazine in mv work. 


wrote us: “I 


lost your 


\ principal in 


Let me say 


Calif 
magazine 


Kenwood, 
that vour 


Wrote 
is the 
work of its 

and vou can sav that for 


most 


constructive piece of type an 


print today 


all my 
teachers. and in print if vou wish to!” 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 


8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 





Where can | get good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 


The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 


as part of the regular classroom procedure to teach lessons of 
3 | 


history, geography. and democracy. Or they may be produced 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or special presenta- 
tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 


for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading writers for 
young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavinia R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee McLennan MeMeekin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeannette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With as these no 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date 


Kingman. Isabel 


such authors 


wonder the dramas 


’ 
interesting and timely 


fo receive these cconomical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS 
the 


each month during the school vear, send 


coupon now. 


- 
| PLAYS, Inc. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter subscription(s) for 


year(s) to PLAYS. 
(1 year $3.00 2 years $5.00) 
[_] Check or money order enclosed. 1 Send Bill. 


Name 


Address 

















A new department calculated to add to 
Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to you 
begins with this issue. Each month we shall 
answer as many of your questions as possible 
in these columns. In addition, each question 
received will be answered by a personal let- 
ter. 
To give you the benefit of the knowledge 
and opinions of more than one individual, 
we have planned that your questions shall be 
answered in alternate issues by Netta Dresser, 
long a contributing editor of Junior Arts and 
Activities, and by our editor. 

Address all questions to the Editor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 4616 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Dear Editor: 

What company produces the best 
recorded lectures or songs for chil- 
dren, i.e., “The Gingerbread Boy,” 
“Goldilocks,” etc.? Where could they 
be obtained? 

—M.E.S., New York. 


Write to Bell and Howell Company, 
1801 Larchmont Street, Chicago, for in- 
formation regarding recorded lectures 
of the stories you mentioned. These lec- 
tures are produced by Recorded Lec- 
tures, Inc., and distributed by the firm 
whose address is above. They also have 
lectures on a number of other stories. 


“The Gingerbread Boy,” “Cinderella,” 


THE LETTER BOX 


and a few other titles are available in 
the Musset series. Your local record 
dealer may be able to tell you where to 
obtain these. 
Dear Editor: 

Can you tell me if you know of any 
company which has representatives 
available for educational programs? 
I am one of a committee for our 
school Parent-Teacher group and 
have been appointed to try to secure 
such a person for one meeting for 
the coming year. 

—M.ALL., Indiana. 

Some of the firms which did have rep- 
resentatives available for lecture serv- 
ices have abandoned this service because 
of the war. I suggest that you contact 
your state P.T.A. They probably have a 
speakers’ bureau and may be able to 
supply information and a speaker on a 
specific topic. The address of the Indiana 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
614 Insurance Building, Indianapolis. 
Dear Editor: 

I am interested in material for cho- 
ral reading. If you have any such 
material with suggested musical ac- 
companiment, will you kindly send 


me information? 
—A.B.S., New York. 
From time to time Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities has material on choral reading. 
Watch future issues. The Robbins Music 
Company, 799 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, has accompaniments for choral 
readings. You may also be interested in 
two books by Marjorie Cullom (Choral 
Speaking—$1.75—and Speech Choir— 
$1.50) available from the Clayton E. 
Summy Company, 321 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. This firm also can’ 
supply you with The Art of Choral 
Speaking by Cecile de Banke ($1.75). 


Dear Editor: 

Do you have the back numbers of 
Junior Arts and Activities containing 
the large pictures of famous com- 
posers? —M.S., Wisconsin. 

The following issues are available at 
25c per copy: December 1938 (J. S. 
Bach), January 1939 (Beethoven), June 
1939 (famous musicians), January 1942 
(Stephen Foster), April 1943 (Pade- 
rewski), April 1944 (Tschaikowsky). 
Dear Editor: 

I'm planning a unit of study on the 

(Continued on page 2) 





Culbertson RHYTHMS 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary- 
that make teaching easier, more fun 


These popular Culbertson books help make 
your work more successful, with short adapt- 
able selections. Easy to play—excellent rhythm 
—imaginative—they win children. You need 
not be an accomplished musician . . . Select 
yours now. 


Mrs. Button Tells!a Story $1.00 


Amusing, descriptive musical settings for stories 
new and old: 3 Billy Goats, Shoemaker and 
Elves, many others. 


Interpretative Rhythms, Book I... $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Gallop, Rock- 
ing Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown, Swing, Giants, 
Elephants, Waltz, Brownies. 


Interpretative Rhythms, Book II. . $1.00 


Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, Rabbit, 
Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, Indian Dance, Child 
and Bee, Story of Flowers, Three Bears. 


Interpretative Rhythms, Book III. . $1.00 


Skips, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, Accented March, 
— Heel and Tiptoe, Rowing, Bunny 
ance. 


Songs and Rhythms ee 
19 Original Songs—some by children—Marches, 
Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story of Butterfly. 


Band Rhythms (25 simple 


selections) $0.50 


Order now from your dealer or direct. Send 
money order or check or C.O.D. We pay the 
mailing cost. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 











P. O. Box 1736, Dept. J2, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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JONES ILLUSTRATED 


These workbooks will ease 


tive activity 


FREE! 
EARL J. JONES - PUBLISHER 


selected items. 


740 Rush Street 





your 
work, save your time, and at the 
same time, supply the needed crea- 


classroom material. 
Jones Workbooks contain LARGE 
ILLUSTRATIONS that capture the 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


"Selected Teaching Aids.” 


THE NEW 


ACTIVITY WORKBOOKS 


PRINTED IN HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING INK 


interest of the pupils. Clearly print- 
ed with the best duplicating ink. 
Each page will produce 50 to 100 
clear copies. The loose-leaf arrange- 
ment enables you to use the material 
in any order desired. Get acquainted 
with the new Jones Workbooks. 


Trees of the United States....$125 
Products of the United States.. 1.50 
16 Activity Projects—Grades 3-4 .75 
16 Activity Projects—Grades 5-6 .75 


A new catalog listing over 100 
Be prepared — send for your copy now! 


Chicago 11, Illinois 




















Fall Time Is Farm Life Study 
Time — make it exciting with 


Farm Life Posters 


designed by Helen Strimple 


The Farmer in the Dell 


FARM LIFE POSTERS 


FOUR POSTERS 
EACH 12°36 INCHES 


Y COMDANY 


— realistic rural outline scenes to be 
converted into finished pictures by your 
pupils with crayons or water colors, The 
completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and 
lasting beauty. 

The series provides a full semester's 
work in art and correlated subjects. Each 
set of posters includes a booklet of lesson 
plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, 
miscellaneous activities — a significant, 
well-rounded social study of an important 
phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and 
BOOKLET ... Only 60e 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat- 
work or a class project—make a frieze 12 
feet long. Booklet of color instructions and 
correlation plans with each set. 


The Modern Magazine for Progressive 
Teaching in Grades I to IV: 


American Childhood 





comes to you regularly with an abundance 
of 


Seasonal art work; simple science; 
nutrition units; nature stories and proj- 
ects; purposeful seatwork; today’s social 
studies; music; tested schoolroom helps; a 
complete, well-rounded program for daily 
use and ready reference. 


— That is why - 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


is the choice of primary teachers 
everywhere. 
$3.00 a year — $5.00 two years 


With FARM LIFE POSTERS........... $3.35 
With Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.... 5.50 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Avenue 




















LETTERS 


(Continued from page 1) 
Philippines for use in my fifth grade. 
Please send me any suggestions for 
this work. 

—C.F.M., North Carolina. 

The following issues of Junior Arts 
and Activities contain material on the 
Philippines: January 1942 (“The Legend 
of the Ifugao Rice Terraces”) and Feb- 
ruary 1942 (a unit on the Philippines). 
You may also want to use Peoples of the 
Philippines by Herbert W. Krieger, a 
publication of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, No. 4 in their “War Background 
Studies.” This may be obtained from 
them at Washington, D. C., for 25c. 
Dear Editor: 

Can you tell me where I may ob- 
tain material for patriotic tableaux 
for an outdoor pageant? 

—E.T., New York. 

Special Patriotic Programs (T. S. 
Denison Co., 225 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, $.50, contains pageant). The 
Young Patriots’ Book (T. S. Denison 
Co.). Patriotic Entertainment for Chil- 
dren by Marie Irish (Beckley-Cardy and 
Co., 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 
$.40, contains eight tableaux). The Way 
of the U.S.A. by Dorothy M. Shipman 
(Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van 
Buren, Chicago, $.60, contains two pan- 
tomimes, six pageants, plus plays, reci- 
tations, etc.). 


Dear Editor: 

I have been appointed to decorate 
a glass display case in the main hall 
of our school. I have chosen "A Scene 
in Holland” as my subject showing as 
the center of interest a colorful tulip 
field. I have some Dutch cutouts to 
use for the figures I may need. The 
case is 6 feet wide, 41% feet high, and 
3 feet deep. Could you suggest a plan 
to work on? 

—J.G., Michigan. 

The cutouts which you have purchased 
will, of course, need to be mounted and 
attached to some sort of standard (easels 
or small blocks of wood nailed to the 
base of each). Since I do not have a set 
of these figures before me, I cannot be 
too specific about their use. Neverthe- 
less, I believe it will be necessary to en- 
liven them with bright colors—crayons 
or tempera. An addition of contruction- 
paper flowers for a border may be de- 
sirable. The Chamber of Commerce in 
any of the towns that have tulip festi- 
vals (such as Holland, Michigan) should 
be able to supply you with colorful pos- 
ters for a background. 

This background will probably be in- 
creased in importance because your fig- 
ures will not be large. To keep the proper 
perspective do not sketch large figures 
on the background since these will con- 
flict with the smaller foreground cut- 
outs. 




















FASCINATING, 
PRACTICAL, 
TEACHABLE! 


I; BOOK 1 of a new handcraft 
series. It is designed for third or 
fourth grade use, but is suitable for 
higher grades where pupils have not 
had handcrafts. It is written for the 
pupil, and he can follow through 
with the simple directions. Its 61 
explanatory figures and numerous 
other illustrations show a step-by- 
step development for each project. 


The Handbook for Teachers pro- 
vided free with all class orders of 
Making Things Is Fun offers full 
directions for the teacher, sets up 
objectives and tells how they may be 
achieved, and tells how and where 
materials may be secured. 


A PractTicaL HANDCRAFT PROGRAM 


The authors, Susan E. Boehmer, 
Special Handcraft Instructor, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Public Schools, and 
Chris H. Groneman, Head of Indus- 
trial Arts Department, A. and M. 
College, Texas, understand and deal 
with the problems that arise in ac- 
tual teaching. No elaborate mate- 
rials or workshops are needed for 
successful use of the material. Ex- 
amination copies sent on receipt of 
wholesale price. 


Making Things Is Fun, Book 1, 
Retail, 30c; Wholesale, 24c. 


Handbook For Teachers, Single 
Copies, 10c. 


Write for free 80 page illustrated Cata- 
logue, containing descriptions of all 


Steck publications. 


THE STECK COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS @ AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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USING PROJECT MATERIAL 
IN THIS ISSUE 


“Making Canning Labels” (page 9) 
has several variations which make it 
suitable for all grades. Senior kinder- 
garteners may paste cutout pictures of 
the different kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables on gummed papers. Those in the 
first grade may sketch and color the 
designs on the labels. Second-grade pu- 
pils may make outline labels; the out- 
lines being the fruit or vegetable con- 
tained in the particular jar. Older chil- 
dren may letter the words. If the school 
is planning a fall festival or some other 
affair to raise money, boys and girls in 
the intermediate and upper grades might 
devise some plan whereby quantities of 
the labels are turned out in assortments 
to be sold to parents. 


One of the things that a project such 
as “Vases for the Classroom” (page 12) 
does is to encourage members of the 
class to see potential usefulness and 
beauty in ordinary objects. Before be- 
ginning this project, a survey of exist- 
ing bottles and cans in the classroom 
should be made. If the number is not 
sufficient, children should bring dis- 
carded items from home. 


& 
The “Clay Tiles for Hot Dishes” (page 


13) may easily be turned into a wood- 
working project for older children. 
Scraps of wood at least one-fourth inch 
thick may be sawed into rectangles, 
squares, circles, and other, more unusual 
shapes. Sandpapering, decorating, and 
shellacking will make these wooden hot 
dish pads attractive and useful. 


Making “Costume Dolls” (page 17) 
will enliven many social studies units in 
the intermediate grades. The basic doll 
shape can be duplicated and colored to 
represent different types. The clothing 
should be sketched by the children in 
the same way as clothing for ordinary 
paper dolls. If it is desirable to have the 
dolls stand erect, two changes will be 
necessary. First, a simple easel of card- 
board should be pasted to the back of 
the doll. Second, the clothing should be 
stapled or pasted instead of having tabs. 


The simple illustrations for “How to 
Be Healthy” (page 21) should suggest 
to children pictures which they may 
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sketch to illustrate the verses. Perhaps 
the entire set of verses might be illus- 
trated by the children and placed in a 
notebook with carefully lettered or writ- 
ten copies of the poems. 
e 
“Straw Boy Night” (page 23) is the 
first of a new series of stories with cut- 
out figures based on holiday customs of 
many lands. The stories should be read 
to the boys and girls and the cutouts 
used to make posters, dioramas, and the 
like. This series should fit in well with 
many of the social studies units of the 
intermediate grades. 
e 
Most teachers demonstrate the color 
wheel at some time or other. The ideas 
shown on page 28 will make the project 
more stimulating because the children 
will be interested in having their indi- 
vidual designs arranged in an attrac- 


tive circle. 
& 


By making minor changes, the “Coun- 
ty Fair Vegetables” (page 32) can be 


turned into colorful garlands for class- 
room or home decorations. 
e 

The idea of sending war stamps in 
greeting cards (page 36) is not new. 
However, boys and girls may not know 
that such gifts may be included in 
cards designed for shut-in members of 
the class, to those celebrating birthdays, 
and so on. Envelopes for sending the 
greeting cards may be made by the class 
or the cards themselves may be made so 
that they will fit into envelopes of 
standard sizes. 

2 

The “Classroom Window Decora- 
tions” (page 37) have been designed for 
primary grades. However, older boys 
and girls may adapt the ideas to their 
abilities. For example, the windows may 
be coated with bon ami tinted various 
shades, the leaves may be painted on 
the windows with the colored material, 
and more varied types of leaves than 
those chosen for the younger children 
may be used. 
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| GET NEW IDEAS MONTHLY 
for your teaching 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


How would you like to have some of the best art 
teaching ideas in the country delivered to you 
each month? Imagine the thrill it will be to put 
these ideas to work in your classes and get such 
excellent results that other teachers will be 


This is what SCHOOL ARTS can do for you... 


asking you how you do it. 


Having SCHOOL ARTS is just like visiting with other 
teachers—finding out what kind of projects and lessons 
go best; discovering how they plan their lessons and see- 
ing actual examples of what their pupils do. You become 
a member of an “‘inner circle’’ whose members share 
with you their successes. This kind of help is a big boost 
to your self-confidence in teaching. 


There are plenty of ideas to help you in other school 
subjects—for example, the September number shows you 
the art in the islands of the world—it ties in with Geog- 
raphy. October takes up art projects for the Fall holidays. 
All year you find each issue an adventure, sometimes in 
crafts, sometimes in design, integration, drawing, child 
art—a series of ten issues that you enjoy. 

Act now—begin to get this help—fill out and mail the 
help-giving coupon which starts the first issue of the 10 
coming numbers which are yours to use and enjoy. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


_- = = = ems 


, SCHOOL ARTS—the Art Education ny 
' 1459 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Enter my subscription to begin at once. 
(] Enclosed is $4.00 in full payment 
C) Send bill for $4.00—will pay before October 15,1945 
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The first duty we have at the be- 

ginning of a new school year (and a 

very pleasant duty it is, too) is to say, 

” “Welcome!” to the new members of the 
» Junior Arts and Activities family, and 

, “Welcome back!” to those who have 

> been in our family group for several 

S years. Recently we received a letter 

\ from one of our teacher friends. 
“T_\ “Please renew my subscription,’ she 
- said. ‘I have been using Junior Arts and 

ww Activities for seven years and couldn't 

teach without it.” That makes her al- 
most a charter member of the group 
for we celebrated our eighth birthday 
last February! We find that more and 
more teachers are becoming perma- 
nent members of the family and that, 


of course, makes us very happy. 
This year we have planned a whole series of features which, we hope, will 


fulfill your expectations. We should like to summarize them for you here. 

First of all, you will note an enlargement of our nature-study and science pro- 
grams. In addition to having articles by Jean Currens, we shall also present an 
art activity based on her nature material. This answers requests from teachers for 
more "things to do” in nature study. I. Dyer Kuenstler will also combine her in- 
formative little nature talks with designs derived from the object she is discussing. 

Then, we hope we have improved the balance among material for the kin- 
dergarten-primary group, the intermediate section, and the upper-grade pupils. 
Notice in this issue, for example, that there are projects for all grades in the ‘‘De- 
mocracy’s Lieutenants” unit. 

“Straw Boy Night” tells of an Irish festival. Each month Thelma Moreland 
will build a story around some holiday of a foreign country. This is in line with 
our policy of presenting material so that boys and girls will be able to know the 
people and customs of other lands. We shall also present stories, of which ‘’Me- 
mehuene Fairies” by Laura Emily Mau is the first, designed to fit into social stud- 
ies programs, or to be used separately. 

Two small features we hope will meet a definite need are the question-and- 
answer department (page 1) and the listing of sources of free and inexpensive 
materials (page 47). If you have any questions which you think our editorial staff 
will be able to answer, we shall be glad to receive them. Just address them to us. 
All summer long we have been scouting around for such pamphlet material as 
teachers may need for social studies programs and other classroom activities. 

Then there are the features which Junior Arts and Activities has always con- 
tained. These have been enlarged and improved. A glance at our contents page 
will show the large number of arts and crafts projects which we have assembled. 
These are diversified as to type and adaptable to many grades and situations. 

We hope you will have a pleasant and resultful school year. 
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THE FIRST DAY 


\O;4 cn Dozens and dozens and dozens of chil- 
(ye \ dren, 
. : ' Tall ones and fat ones and skinny ones, 
( 4 too. 
Uv /| Nancy, Patricia and Andrew and John, 
I “4 Lucy and Mary and Richard and Sue. / 
: My Too much to look at and too much to ; 
J ’ see, 
\ hy Too much to think of—too much to re- 
| member. 
\ \ Dozens and dozens and dozens of chil- 
dren 
a \ Going to school now that it is Septem- 
ber. —Nora Lee 
I, 
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DEMOCRACY’S LIEUTENANTS 


A UNIT FOR ALL GRADES — RURAL SCHOOLS 
By LAURA HEDINE 


In any rural situation the number of 
combinations and correlations which are 
made in any unit between grades and 
in subject matters will have a direct 
bearing upon the value of the teaching 
both in the pupil interest gained and in 
the added time for individual instruc- 
tion. In many cases, where there is but 
one pupil in a grade, it will mark the 
difference between superior and inferior 
work. In the case of several students in 
one grade who have progressed together 
throughout their school years, it will 
create the added sparkle with which to 
erase the boredom that normally occurs. 

Since the age, grade, and interest levels 
of the children in the rural situation are 
so widely divergent, a single unit cannot 
be slanted to include the whole school 
group. Therefore, the wise answer to 
the problem appears to be a master unit 
composed of three or four interrelated 
smaller units each slanted for a different 
and specific age and grade level. 

: The small units which interlock to 
form the larger idea, will be slanted to 
appeal to a specific group or groups. 
They will automatically be of less inter- 
est and value to the other grade or age 
levels, and in some cases may be of such 
a nature as to warrant being skipped or 
skimmed over lightly by the disinterested 
groups. 

POSSIBLE APPROACHES 

1. If the unit is to be used during the 
first two months of school, and if there 
are several new students, it might be 
launched by a period spent in introduc- 
tions, 

2. Each child may bring to school a 
picture of himself as a baby. These 
can be pinned on the bulletin board 
and a contest staged to see who can 
guess the name of the child in each pic- 
ture most accurately. 

3. As an outgrowth of a scrap drive, 
bond and stamp drive, or other war 
effort. 

AIMS AND OUTCOMES 
Understandings 

1. An understanding of the four free- 
doms. 

2. An understanding of the effect of 
environment on specific peoples. 

3. An understanding of a democratic 
and socially conscious philosophy. 

4. An understanding of one’s obliga- 
tions to self. 
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5. To help establish correct health 
habits. 

6. To establish a conception of the 
meaning and responsibilities entailed in 
a democracy. 

Skills 

1. To establish the habit of constructive 
criticism both individually and as a 
group. 

2. To establish habits of neatness and 
order. 

3. To gain a working self-government. 
4. To establish an attentiveness to the 
welfare of others. 

5. The creation of simple changes to 
better the individual or his environment. 


The following are suggested activities. 
You may wish to add others to this list. 
1. Oral reports, talks, introductions, etc. 
(grades 1-8) 

2. Check sheets and getting information 
on weight, height, sight, hearing, pos- 
ture (grades 1-8) 

3. Written biographies 
4. Posters (grades 1-8) 
5. Scrapbooks — picture only (grades 
1-3) 

6. Notebooks or booklets (grades 2-8) 
7. Dramatizations (grades 1-8) 

8. Construction of doll houses and fur- 
nishings (grades 1-3) 

9. Construction of model homes of an- 
cient or foreign people (grades 3-6) 

10. Home beautification project or con- 
test (grades 1-8) 

11. Construction of orange-crate furni- 
ture for schoolroom (grades 5-8) 

12. Decorating schoolroom (grades 1-8) 
13. Construction of a catalogue for the 
school library (grades 7-8) 

14. Construction of a store (grades 3-4) 
15. Organization of a self-governing 
body for the school (grades 1-8) 

16. Making charts, graphs (grades 5-8) 


THE MASTER UNIT 
I. Ourselves 


(grades 4-8) 


A. Who are we? 
1. Full name 
2. Address 


3. Introductions 
B. What are we like? 
1. Physical side 


a. Height 
b. Weight 
c. Posture 


2. Social side 


a. Manners and behavior 
b. Appearance 
C. How can we make ourselves better? 
1. Health habits—general 
2. Structure and care of special 
organs 


a. The eye 

b. The ear 

c. The nose and throat 
d. The hands 


3. Safety rules that keep us from 
getting hurt 
II. Our place in our homes 
A. The family 
1. Members 
a. Duties of each 
2. The family of long ago 
3. Families of other countries 
B. The houses in which we live 
1. Where are they? 
2. What are their plans? 
C. Some other types of homes 
1. Ancient 
2. In other lands 
D. How can we help to make our 
homes better places to live? 
1. Making it safe 
2. Home beautification 
3. Personal duties 
III. Our place in our community 
A. In what places do we have a direct 
part? 
1. The school 
a. How does the school help us? 
b. What do we owe the school? 
c. How can we make our school 
a better one? 
2. The church 
a. Why do we go to church? 
b. What does the church do for 
us? 
3. The public library 
a. Why and how do we use it? 
4. Places for entertainment 
a. The movies : 
b. Parks and playgrounds 
c. Public festivals, parades, etc. 
B. What places and people help us 
live healthy and happy lives? 
1. Stores 
2. Restaurants 
3. Doctors, dentists, nurses, public 
health workers 
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4. The post office 
IV. Our government and us 
A. Other familiar governments an- 
cient and modern 
B. The ways in which our govern- 
ment is similar to others we know 
1. Central head 
2. Laws and law enforcement 
3. Affords protection 
C. The ways in which our govern- 
ment is different 
1. The things it does for us 
2. The method by which it works 
a. Guidance by three separate 
bodies working together 
b. How the people are respon- 
sible 
D. What our government expects of 
us 
1. Obedience to laws 
2. Co-operation 
3. Constructive thinking and toler- 
ance of conflicting ideas 
4. Knowledge of our 
history, literature. 
and creeds 


country s 


ideals. traditions. 


Culminating activities might include 
any of the following: 
1. Participation in some national drive. 
campaign, or war activity. 
2. A community project such as a clean- 
up day, a drive for a community recre- 
ation center, etc. 


THE INTERLOCKING UNITS 
Here we have the complete units as 
they are slanted to fit each specific age 
level. 
The Primary Unit 
I. Ourselves 
A. Who are we? 
1. Full names 
a. Reading them 
b. Writing them 
2. Addresses 
a. Why we have them 
b. Reading them and writing 
them. 
3. Introductions 
a. Introducing ourselves 
b. Introducing others 
c. Introducing story friends 
B. What am I like? 
1. Physical side 
a. Comparison of height, weight, 
and posture with that of other children 
b. Why people don’t have the 
same appearance 
(1) The basic rules of posture 
(2) The basic rules of eating 
2. Social side 
a. Manners and behavior 
(1) Rules of politeness 
(2) Co-operation 
b. Appearance 
1. Basic rules of cleanliness 


C. How can we make ourselves better? 
1. General health rules 
D. Safety 


1. At school 
2. At home 
3. In other places 
II. Our place in our homes 
A. The family 
1. Members and duties 
2. Other persons who may be 
there: privileges; duties 
a. Grandparents 
b. Uncles and aunts 
c. Paid helpers 
B. The house we live in 
1. Location 
a. Directing other people how 
to get there 
b. What is its plan? 
(1) The various rooms 
(2) Responsibility for the care 
of various rooms 
C. How can I help to make my house 
a better place to live? 
1. Making it safe 
a. Simple basic rules 
b. Fire prevention 
2. Home beautification 
a. Cleanliness 
b. Simple decorations 
c. Making decorations from nat- 
ural resources in the community 
3. Personal duties 
a. Accepting responsibilities on 
own level 
b. Cheerful co-operation 
111. Our community and us 
A. In what places do I have a direct 
part? 
1. The school 
a. How does the school help me? 
b. What do I owe the school? 
(1) Good conduct 
(2) Co-operation 
(3) Care of books, supplies. 
materials 
c. How can I make my school a 
better one? 
(1) Care of personal 
equipment 
(2) Room decoration 
(3) Bringing in new ideas or 
things in which other people may be 
interested 
4. Study habits 
2. The library 
a. How to use it 
3. Places for entertainment 
a. The movies (how to be a good 
listener; movies worth seeing) 
b. Parks and playgrounds (how 
to use them) 
c. Public gatherings (behavior) 
B. What places and people help us 
live healthy and happy lives? 
1. Stores 





IV. Our government and us 
A. What our government expects of 
us 
1. Obedience to laws 
a. Why we have them 
b. Who makes them 
c. How we govern ourselves 
2. Some things all of us should 
know to be good Americans 
a. Star-Spangled Banner 
b. Flag Salute 


c. At least one patriotic poem 


The Intermediate Unit 
I. Ourselves (similar material from the 
primary unit elaborated upon) 
A. What am I like? 
1. Physical side 
a. Height 
b. Weight 
c. Posture 
2. Social side 
a. Manners and behavior (basic 
rules in some detail; making the action 
fit the place; use of language) 
b. Appearance (health, cleanli- 
ness, the way I dress) 
C. How can I make myself better? 
1. Health habits—general 
2. Structure and care of special 
organs 
a. The eye (how it works; what 
I can do to help; reading and study 
habits, etc.) 
b. The ears (how they work; 
care of ears; learning to listen, etc.) 
c. The hands (care of hands; 
using them) 
3. Safety rules that keep me from 
getting hurt 
a. What to do if I do get hurt 
II. Our place in our homes 
A. The family 
1. What does my family give me? 
2. What should I do for them? 
B. The family of long ago 
1. The cave man 
2. Some famous families 
a. Abraham 
b. Joseph 
c. The Caesars 
d. The Bachs 
e. The Washingtons 
f. The Alcotts 
C. Families of other countries 
1. European 
a. Norwegian 
b. Spanish or French 
c. English 
d. German 
2. Asiatic 
a. Chinese 
b. Arabian 
c. Hindu 
3. African 
a. The Congo native 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Even the youngest children can make these . 
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(Continued from page 8) 
4. South American 
a. The Peru Indian 
B. The house I live in 
1. Where is it? 
a. Giving directions 
2. What is its plan? 
C. Homes of other types 
1. How homes developed 
2. Homes in other countries 
D. How can I help to make my 
home a better place to live? 
1. Safety rules 
a. Fire prevention 
2. Home beautification 

a. Clean-ups 

b. Simple decorations 

c. Care of own room 
Ili. Our community and us 

A. In what places do I have a direct 
part? 
1. The school 
a. How does the school help me? 
b. What do I owe the school? 
1. Rules of conduct 
2. Personal self-sufficiency in 
care of belongings 

c. How can I make my school a 

better one? 
1. Care of school equipment 
2. Caring for bulletin boards 
3. Home-made equipment 
which the group can make for the use 
of all 
2. The church 
a. What does the church do for 
us? 
3. Public library 
a. Why and how do we use it? 
4. Places for entertainment 

a. The movies + 

b. Parks and playgrounds 

c. Public festivals 

B. What places and people help us 
live healthy and happy lives? 
1. Stores 

a. Grocery (why is it impor- 
tant; why are there so many; how to 
market successfully; how to work in 
one) 

b. Clothing store (how is it 
like the grocery; how different) 

c. Miscellaneous (for other 
things people need; how they benefit 
community ) 

2. Restaurants 
a. How we behave in one 
3. Doctors, dentists 
a. Value to a community 
b. In other countries 
4. The post office 

a. How it helps us 

b. Why the government runs it 
IV. Our government and us 

A. Other familiar governments 


1. The Roman 
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2. Monarchies and empires 
3. Republics and democracies 
a. China 
b. The South American Repub- 
lics 
4. Dictatorships 
B. Our government is like others be- 
cause of 
1. Our central head—president 
a. His name 
b. His duties 
2. Laws and law enforcement 
a. Congress—how we are repre- 
sented 
b. How we have a part in mak- 
ing the laws 
c. How laws are enforced (FBI, 
postal inspectors, state and local officers; 
citizen’s duty ) 
3. How our government gives pro- 
tection 
a. From other governments 
(military) 
b. From powerful internal fig- 
ures and organizations (the courts) 
C. Our government is different from 
others because of 
1. The things it does for us (four 
freedoms) 


D. What our government expects of 

us 

1. Obedience to laws 

2. Co-operation 

3. Constructive thinking and tol- 
erance of conflicting ideas 

4. Knowledge of some of the great 
men 

5. Knowledge of our country’s lit- 
erature 


The Upper Unit 
I. Ourselves (elaboration on material 
covered in first two units) 

A. How can I make myself better? 
(general health habits; structure and 
care of special organs) 

1. The eye 
a. How the eye works (muscles; 
mechanism of vision) 
b. How to help the eye do its job 
c. What to do about poor eye- 
sight (personal and civic responsibility 
for correction) 
2. The ear 
a. Structure of the ear 
b. Care of the ear 
c. What to do about ear defects 
(personal and civic responsibility for 
correction ) 
3. The nose and throat 
a. Structure 
b. Care 
4. The hands 
a. Structure 
b. Using the hands 
c. When hands fail (personal 


and civie responsibility of handicapped 
persons ) 
II. Our place in our homes 
A. The family 
1. The history of the family 
2. Family customs and rules of 
conduct 
3. What makes a good family 
group 
B. The house I live in 
1. What is its plan? 
2. How can I make my house a 
better place in which to live? 

a. Fire prevention 

b. Home beautification 

1. Inexpensive changes which 
might be made inside 

2. Inexpensive changes which 
might be made outside 

c. Taking the responsibility for 
a share in the household 

d. Planning for the future 

C. Civic responsibility for having the 
best home possible 
1. How environment affects per- 
sonal success 
2. The home and crime 
III. Our community and us 
A. In what places do I have a direct 
part? 
1. The school 

a. How does the school help me? 
(good study habits; contribution to 
society through the school) 

b. What do I owe the school? 
(proper conduct; care of personal prop- 
erty) 

c. How can I make my school a 
better one? 

2. The church 

a. Why do we go to church? 

b. What does the church do for 
us? (religious literature we should 
know; moral code) 

3. The public library 
a. Why and how do we use it? 
4. Places of entertainment 

a. Places which are of value to 
a community 

b. Places detrimental to a com- 
munity 

c. Civic entertainment — festi- 
vals, parades, etc. (our participation; 
values) 

B. What places and persons help us 
live healthy and happy lives? 
l. Stores 
a. Personal and civic depend- 
ency on exchange of goods 
2. Restaurants 
a. Rules of etiquette 
3. Doctors, dentists, and others in 
the medical field 

a. Their resporsibility to the 

public 
(Continued on page 41) 
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MAKING SCHOOL A BETTER PLACE TO LEARN 


CLEAN HANDS 





RESPECT 
FOR OTHERS 



































CARE OF EYES 
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VASES FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Few classrooms can afford expensive vases 
for bouquets the children bring. Even if they 
could, it is doubtful if children would derive as 
much pleasure from bringing their flowers as is 
the case if the vases have been contrived from 
materials at hand. Here are several suggestions 
for making flower containers from twigs, paper 
scraps, old cans, discarded bottles, and the like. 

Naturally not all the possibilities are given on 
this page. The processes are suggestive of the 
things that may be done by boys and girls at 
their own level of development. Younger chil- 
dren will content themselves with pasting cutouts 
on bottles or painted cans. Older ones can make 
the rustic holder shown at the right, the corru- 
gated container, and so on. They may design 
their own floral patterns, cut quantities of them, 
and paste them in a pleasing manner on the bot- 
tle or can. 


Magazine cutouts can be 


pes ted on can. 


Gather twigs of ap roximately the 
same leng th and thickness. Flace twig 


ee 


in center of twive 
length. Tie hnot and’ 
lace tung per ot her 
side on knot and Ke- 
peat at wemarining 
corners. For base, 
1@ on ezough Lwigs 


solid. Then continue building ti] 


structure if as high a can tebe used, 


Enamel used to parnt 


Cut corrugated paper /&" 


longer than circumference of can. Lif; 
Staple to form cylinder and use cra EYORS 


Cut pieces pr floral cesign — Varrous colored con- 


struction peper with pin 


Paste om cans on 
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Designs may be 


pain ted direct ly on 


lass ans, 
é J 


utouts can be pasted On. 





171g shears if available. 
arg in desired patterns. 
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silhouette 





SHELLAC SURFACES 
FOR DURABILITY 
WHENEVER POSSIBLE. 
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| CLAY TILES FOR HOT DISHES 


Here is a simple project for children in the pri- 
he mary grades. Clay is an excellent art medium. It 
wi g is plentiful and is easy to handle. Why not make tiles 
for protecting tables from hot dishes? 


The clay should be rolled and shaped as shown. 
Perhaps the lid from a small cardboard box may be CLAY AND TOOLS 


used to be sure that the proper shape is obtained. o> 
The children may mark the clay on the outside of = 
the lid then cut away the excess. Soa == 
After the tiles have dried they may be painted ROLLING PIN KNIFE G Ey 
with temperas, decorated with pasted cutouts, andso [> — cee KEIO 
. 2 on, before being shellacked. With a blunt scissors, MOTIFS * on BE 
’€ #4 $a pencil, or regular modeling tools, a very simple : Cur 
a ), design may be traced on the clay before it has dried. eel ae al hil 
¥ The tile may then be left clay-colored and shellacked. OAINT AND . BRUSHES \COLORED WITH CRAYONS. 
2a, Older child full int i incised \JF WALLPAPER /S_ AVAIL- 
; = ia ren may one penton ne the x _ ot ‘ABLE. USE BORDERS OR 
esign. Many appropriate designs are shown on this PASTE OR GLUE INODIV/OUAL DESIGNS. 
page. 
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ROLL OUT CLAY TO 3/8 OR 




















Wf2 INCH THICKNESS. CUT AFTER CLAY HAS BEEN CUT AND ALLOWED TO 
a. VARIOUS SHAPES AND me). PASTE CUTOUTS AND PICTURES 70 






APPLY WALLPAPER 
MOTIFS IN THE 
SAME MANNER AS 


one ) THE CUTOUTS. 





INSCRIBE DETAILS 
OF DESIGN WITH 
CLAY TOOL. 






PAINT CREVICES USING 
ENAMEL OR OILS. 
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BUILDING PIONEER HOMES 


Boys and girls in the intermediate 








ing these homes. The size of a particu. _ this is that it gives the children a bet- 









and upper grades will, of course, want lar cabin will depend upon its function. __ ter concept of the problems which the 
to learn about the homes of other chil- _If a sand table is being arranged, the pioneers had to meet. After all, the early 
dren. For purposes of this unit we have _ houses will be smaller than those for settlers had very few tools; the children, 
selected pioneer homes for illustrating. a floor project. while building on a smaller scale, prob- 






The log cabin was the type used in the If the boys and girls are particularly ably have much the same equipment as 
eastern and middle western sections of apt, they may add ells to both the log did thete feccistiues 
our country; while in the Southwest, the — cabin and the adobe houses. This will be ; 









first settlers used the adobe construction. | advantageous if a number of the homes Another type of house not shown on 
Since comprehensive instructions are _are to be made for a large floor project. _ this page is the sod house of the Great 
given below, please refer to them in mak- The advantage of such a project as _ Plains. 
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GATHER TWIGS OF THE SAME —— WZ MELEE 
LENGTH AMD THICKNESS FOR’ WALLS. 

USE MODELING CLAY TO Fitlt IN CUT MOTCHES IN DOOR JAM TO ALLOW 
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ROOF CAN BE CARDBOARD MARKED WITH 
CRAYONS TO RESEMBLE TILES. .- 

MAKE CHIMNEY OF SMALL STONES 
PEBBLES OR COLORED 
CARDBOARD 








ADOBE HOME 


ALLOW SPACE BETWEEN To |\ 
POUR ADOBE(DIRT AND WATER}. 
THEN PLASTER BOTH SIDES W 
OF WALLS. PLACE A BEAM 
ACROSS CENTER POLE AND 
PUT .ON ROOF SUPPORTS. TO 
COVER ROOF, FIRST USE SM@LLER 
WEEDS, THEN LARGER.LEAFY ONES 
PLACED CROSSWISE. DIRT IS 
THEN PUT ON AND WATERED *: 
Mg gy id qe Lp owl A. oe TO MAKE IT STAY. DOOR MAY BE OPEN 
DOOR FRAME OF SMALL STRIPS OF OR USE SMALL SKIN OR LEATHER. 
W00D TIE OR NAIL TWIES To ovT- 
SIDE AND INSIDE OF POLES. 
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THE MENEHUNE FAIRIES 


A FOLK TALE FROM THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Everybody loves fairy stories and 
that is why I know that you will want 
to hear the true story of the Menehune 
Fairies, a race of little brown people 
who once lived in faraway Hawaii. 
Hawaii, you know, belongs to the United 
States of America. It is a group of eight 
islands which are more often spoken of 
as the Hawaiian Islands. This story 
of the Menehune Fairies was told to me 
by real Hawaiians living on the island 
of Kauai, which is called the “garden 
island” of the Hawaiian Islands. 


It was not so many hundred years 
ago that the Menehune Fairies lived in 
the islands. Their landmarks can 
still be seen in many places. They were 
a very industrious little people, although 
they worked only at night. They had 
two very important rules: any work that 
was undertaken had to be completed in 
one night. If they couldn’t possibly get 
the work finished by daybreak (that is, 
before sunrise) it was left unfinished for 
all time, because their second rule was 
never to spend two nights on the same 
work. 

Their motto was: “He po hookahi, a 
ao ua pau.” (“In one night and by 
dawn it is finished.”) 

No one ever really saw these little fairy 
folk, but at night many people heard the 
noise and hum of their voices and the 
sound of their tools when they were at 
work. They built dams, waterways, walls, 
temples, and many other things. THEY 
WERE MARVELOUS BUILDERS! 


At one time they built a_ wall 
around a fish pond at the bend of the 
Hanalei River on the Island of Kauai. 
They began the work at midnight; but 
at dawn the wall was not quite finished, 
so it has remained incomplete. The un- 
finished wall is still there to this day. 

Where did the Menehune Fairies 
come from? No one knows, but it is 
believed that they were the very first 


people who lived in the Hawaiian 
Islands. There are still many old 
temples, dams and waterways, that 


people think were built by the Mene- 
hune Fairies. 


Where are they now? Where did they 
go? No one knows. Many people think 
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they were the little brownies about whom 
we read so much in story books because 
they were industrious like the brownies 
and worked only at night. There are 
those in the Hawaiian Islands who think 
the Menehunes still live in the moun- 
tains and hills of their islands. On the 
Island of Kauai, people believe that the 
Menehunes live in the hills near the beau- 
tiful Hanalei River. They also think that 
those who are especially favored, can 
hear the Menehunes whisper in the twi- 
light and see them dancing in the moon- 
light on the banks of the beautiful 
Hanalei River, near the silver-tinted 


and many-colored Hanalei Bay, thought 
by many to be the most beautiful bay 
in the world. 

I hope that sometime when I visit the 
Island of Kauai again that I shall see 
the Menehune Fairies dance in the moon- 
light and hear them whisper in the twi- 
light. And perhaps you, too, may go 
there and see and hear these fairy people. 
Note: 

Menehune, pronounced Manahuna 

Hanalei, pronounced Ha na la 

Hana means making. 

Lei means wreath. 
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ALLOVER DESIGN 


Measure the oblong and draw a col- 
umn of similar boxes at the left side of 
your paper. Trace the design in each 
box. Draw another column of boxes 
touching the first, but drop them down 
half way. The boxes of the third column 
are like the first, and the fourth column 
should be like the second, and so on. 

Trace the design in all the boxes. When 
enough repeats have been finished, color 
the design. 
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TWO BEETLES AND 
A BALL 


By |. DYER KUENSTLER 


__The beetles in the top picture are called 
tumblebugs. They live in barnyards and are 
often seen pushing a ball of manure. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tumblebug are not playing a game. 
They have a definite plan in mind. They are 
rolling their ball toward a hole which they 
have dug in the ground ready to receive it. 
One pushes and the other pulls. If a twig 
gets in the way, they both get behind and 
push with their heads until the ball goes over 
the obstruction. 

If you found one of these balls and cut 
it open you would see one or two of Mrs. 
Tumblebug’s eggs inside. The manure in 
this ball will supply her children with food 
until they are able to take care of themselves. 

This beetle is a cousin of the Egyptian 
scarab. The early Egyptians frequently used 
this beetle in their ornaments. In the small 
sketch of the Egyptian god, Chepera (Khe- 
pera), the beetle is seen above the head of 
the god. 


DESIGNING FROM NATURE 


Many designs are based upon some 
object in nature. Simple, effective de- 
signs may be drawn from two tumble- 
bugs and the ball. (Picture A.) Some 
may wish to try an allover design from 
this sketch. (Picture B.) Enough re- 
peats can be finished to cover the front 
of a scrapbook for drawings from na- 
ture with designs based upon them. 


DESIGN BASED UPON THE BEETLE 


Draw a circle about the size of a half 
dollar, then at the left design a beetle 
pushing the ball. Trace the ball and 
beetle carefully on thin paper. Turn 
the paper over and fit the circles on each 
other and trace the beetle on the right 
side. Line in the complete design with 
a dark pencil and draw an oblong 
around it. (Dotted lines should be made 
with a light pencil and erased before 
the design is colored.) 
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COSTUME DOLLS 
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The simple doll shape shown on this page may be used. 
and adapted to provide a wide range of experiences for 
boys and girls in the intermediate grades or for those 
studying children of other lands and environments. 

The doll is made of heavy cardboard; the doll face 
colored to represent any type desired. The clothing will 
be determined by the type and sex the children wish. 
Note that the clothing ideas on this page are not full 
size. The clothing should be sketched on construction 
paper of solid color or on manila paper for coloring with 
crayons. If the doll is to lie flat, tabs should be left on 
the shoulders, hips, and so on, when the dresses or suits 
are cut out. If the dolls are to stand erect by means of 
easels attached to their backs, the clothing should be 
stapled at convenient spots. The staples may be carefully 
removed whenever desired and no harm will have been 
done to the basic dolls. 

A wide variety of headdresses, shawls, and other color- 
ful adjuncts to costumes may be made according to the 
type under consideration. 

Some of the countries and peoples whose costumes are 
colorful are Mexico, the American Indian, China, Arabia, 
Switzerland. Incidentally, the basic doll may also be 
clothed to represent Mother-Goose and other storybook 
characters. 


Chinese Girl 


































The observance of Constitution Day 
(September 17) makes a study of this 
great document of American government 
most appropriate. As the following unit 
is devised, it may be used in essence in a 
larger and more comprehensive study of 
the American way of life, our heritage 
from the past, or the government of our 
country. In this case, the teacher and 
pupils will want to eliminate some of 
the activities designed for use in the 
shorter study in order to make way for 
more detailed projects covering the 
entire subject. 


APPROACH 

The course of study in use in a par- 
ticular system may indicate that a study 
of American institutions be undertaken 
during the present year. In that case, 
the children may be stimulated to a de- 
sire to learn about the Constitution by 
planning the study in conjunction with 
the observances for Constitution Day, 
with an inspection of the United Nations 
charter for world peace, and with a gen- 
eral discussion of governments in other 
nations. 


DEVELOPMENT 

The following study outline will con- 
fine itself to the general principles em- 
bodied in it, the historical situation 
which brought about its composition and 
application, the structure of our govern- 
ment as devised by the Constitution, and 
the changes which have been made dur- 
ing its existence. 

I. The historical situation 

A. When was the Constitutional com- 
posed ? 

B. When had the Revolutionary War 
ended? 

C. What had happened during the in- 
tervening years? 

These questions will be answered by 
research on the part of the pupils and 
they will be encouraged to make infer- 
ences regarding the necessity for some 
sort of government with authority. 

II. How the Constitution was drafted 

A. Where did the Constitutional 
Convention meet? 

B. Who were some of its members? 

C. What do you know, what can you 
find out about some of the members of 
this famous body? 

D. In what manner did the group 
hold their meetings and draft this docu- 
ment? 
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OUR CONSTITUTION 


Here the pupils will learn that Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Hamilton, Madison, 
and others prominent in the Revolution- 
ary War were participants. They will 
learn that Washington was elected presi- 
dent of the consulting body; that Madi- 
son (the “Father of the Constitution’’) 
did much of the writing; that other 
members debated, suggested, planned, 
and worked to bring their deliberations 
to a successful conclusion. 

III. The purpose of the Constitution— 
the Preamble 

The class should read and study this 
short statement of the purposes of the 
Constitution very carefully. For the pur- 
poses of this present unit, it is suggested 
that this be the only section of the Con- 
stitution to receive detailed study. The 
remainder of the Constitution should be 
studied in outline form. 


IV. The American form of government 
—the Articles of the Constitution 

A. Legislative branch 

B. Executive branch 

C. Judicial branch 

D. Rights of states, the national gov- 
ernment, individual citizens 

E. Amending the Constitution 

F. The amendments 

The chart to be found on page 20 will 
be helpful in making the Constitution 
understandable to boys and girls in this 
age group. The teacher should strive for 
a broad, general knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and branches of our government. 
V. How the Constitution has been 
changed to meet the changing needs of 
our nation 

Included in this section should be a 
discussion of how the Constitution itself 
provided for changes. (Example: new 
states may be added to the Union.) The 
amendments should be studied, particu- 
larly those pertaining to suffrage, equal- 
ity of races, and methods of taxation. 


A CONSTITUTION QUIZ 

The following are suggested questions 
for an informal quiz to be held in con- 
nection with the study. 
1. When was the Constitution written? 
2. How many states sent delegates to 
the convention? 
3. How many states were there in the 
original United States? 
4. Where did the convention meet? 
5. Who was chosen president of the 
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convention ? 

6. Who was called the “Father of the 
Constitution”? 

7. How many members of the Constitu- 
tion Convention can you name? 

8. Name three things that the Preamble 
says the Constitution is to do. 

9. What are the first three words of the 
Preamble? 

10. How many articles are there in the 
Constitution? 


Answers 

1. 1787. 2. 12 (Rhode Island did not 
send delegates). 3. 13. 4. Philadel- 
phia. 5. Washington. 6. James Madi- 
son. 7. Some of the more prominent 
ones were Rufus King, Roger Sherman, 
Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Frank- 
line, Gouverneur Morris, James Madison. 
8. Form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, secure the 
blessings of liberty. 9. “We the people 
... ” 10. 7 (not counting the amend- 
ments). 


ACTIVITIES 

Round-table discussions are particu- 
larly appropriate to such a study as this 
and the members of the class might wish 
to prepare one. It might be given at the 
school assembly on Constitution Day or 
as a part of the September P.T.A. pro- 
gram. The class need not have completed 
its study at the time the round table 
takes place; but, in the event they have 
not, the children should confine their 
discussions to the things they have 
already learned. 

The making of posters for distribution 
in the school and in the community is 
an excellent means of awakening general 
interest in the Constitution. The sketches 
shown on the opposite page may form 
the basis for individual posters. Each 
poster should feature one aspect of the 
Constitution or the Bill of Rights. 

A mural showing how the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights apply in daily 
life is a good project. Tempera colors 
may be used. Also, if large pictures are 
found in current periodicals, they may 
be creatively arranged within the frame- 
work of the mural. 

The class may also sing songs which 


were popular when the Constitution was 
written. 
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THE BILL OF RIGHTS—A MURAL 











AMENDMENT T FREEDOM oF 


The ideas shown on this page should suggest to 
boys and girls studying the Constitution of the 
United States the possibilities for making a mural. 
There are other amendments in the first ten (which 
are the Bill of Rights) suitable for illustration. The 
members of the class may think of other ways than 
we have shown for depicting the amendments we 
have listed. 


The mural may be made on wrapping paper or 
newsprint. If the latter is chosen, perhaps crayon will 
prove the most effective medium. Tempera or water 
colors will be attractive on the wrapping paper. 
Each child may do a section and the entire mural 
may be joined together or used in separate panels 
to decorate the room. 
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HOW TO BE HEALTHY 





















































py By MABEL F. HILL OBEY THE HEALTH RULES 
. bed Obey the health rules and begin 
N To be a healthful citizen. 
S One must be healthy if the brain 
w Is equal to much mental strain. 
Health rules are not so hard to keep— 
—— Clean teeth, good food, fresh air, and sleep; 
Q Clean bodies and right exercise 
: = And don't neglect those precious eyes! 
Wash re ey ee You surely know about these rules, 
a oe er ae ee ne we They have been taught in all the schools. 
. Some day you may be very great 
(Contagious germs are not so good!) When you ot "grown to man's estate." 
Then you can teach someone the way 
So often dirty hands convey To make his body strong each day. 
Germs scattered in that careless way. 
Drink lots of milk to make you grow. 
Be sure the milk is clean, you know. 
s You must brush your teeth three times a day Eat slowly; let your food digest. 
S In order to prevent decay. Your stomach needs to have some rest. 
~~ 
a . 
= And your dentist should investigate Food taken in the proper way 
. Dalene yaar tents hedin te alin. Will give you strength to work and play. 
° QO 
be 
7 
= 
Your muscles need right exercise. 
When sitting at your desk, sit straight. 
They soon grow flabby otherwise. 
Your bones are soft, so do not wait 
Go out and run and swim and play. 
Until your bones, deformed, refuse 
Your muscles will grow strong that way. 
To hold you upright when you choose. 
3 
< 
~ 
The open pores throw off the waste. The air in bedrooms to be right 
Take daily baths. No needless haste And cause you to sleep well at night 
Should cause you to neglect this right— Should come through windows opened wide 
To make your body clean each night. To let the fresh air come inside. 
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MUSIC FOR THE KINDERGARTEN 
AND PRIMARY GRADES 


LESSON ELEVEN 
Ear Memory 

Sing middle C, calling it middle C 
as you sing it. 

“Who can sing middle C?” After it 
is sung, play a chord or two so children 
will not imitate each other. 


Hand Position 

“Now that we are going to learn to 
play a piece of music, we must know 
how to hold our hands while playing. It 
is easy, if you remember two things: 
the position of the thumb or first finger 
and the position of the fifth finger. Place 
the left hand on the table with each 
finger feeling the table with the center 
of the finger tip very close to the nail. 
Watch the fifth finger so that it is feel- 
ing with center. The thumb should 
feel the table near the outside corner 
of the nail.” 

Take position with left hand only for 


a few lessons. 


Quiz on Position 

“Should one feel the key with the 
center of finger tip in playing? How 
close to the nail? Why close to the 
nail?” It gives the finger strength and 
grace. The knuckles cannot bend in 
if the contact is close to the nail. 
“What length should the finger nails 
be for playing? Why very short? 
Where should the thumb feel the key?” 
Review Correlation of Notes and Keys 

“Where is bass C played?” First C 
left of middle C. “Where is treble C 
played?” First C right of middle C. 
“Where is middle C played?” C near- 
est middle of keyboard. “Where is E, 
the third bass space, played?” First E 
left of middle C. “Where is E, the first 
treble line, played?” First E right of 
middle C. “Where is G, the fourth bass 
space, played?” First G left of middle 
C. “Where is G, the second treble line, 
played?” First G right of middle C. 

The class should be able to give an- 
swers instantly before trying to play. 
Reading Notes 

“Let us read the notes of the first four 
measures and see if we are ready to 
play ‘Hippity Hop.’” 

(Note: The first section of this song 
appears in the June 1945 issue of 
Junior Arts and Activities, page 41.) 


Point to the notes and drill the chil- 
dren in reading them very fast forwards 
and backwards and skipping around. If 
they can be read without a mistake the 
class is ready to play. 

Singing “Hippity Hop” 

“Observe how long hop and stop are 
held in singing. They must also be held 
in playing. Hold the piano key down as 
long as the words are held with the 
voice.” 

After singing the words two or three 
times, the class should sing the letter 
names of the notes, then the finger num- 
bers. 





A HALFWAY SONG 


Not soon, 
not long, 
and while we’re waiting 
sing a song 
not low, 
not high, 
but in the middle, 
as young birds fly. 
—James Steel Smith 











LESSON TWELVE 
Playing “Hippity Hop” 

“Recite the first measure, bass C, E, G. 
Recite the finger numbers—5, 3, 1. 
Which hand plays this measure?” 
Body Posture 

Sitting with chest high gives the cor- 
rect posture. Place the left hand in posi- 
tion on the keyboard. 

“Where should the finger tips feel the 
key? Where should the thumb feel the 
key? Play the first measure calling the 
letter names as you play.” Repeat at 
least three times. 

Second Measure 

“Place the right hand in position with 

the first finger on middle C. Recite the 
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letter names of the notes. Recite the fin- 
ger numbers. Play the notes and call the 
letter names at the same time.” Re- 
peat at least three times. 

“Play the left-hand part then the right- 
hand, giving each note the same length 
of time, without any break between the 
parts of each hand.” Repeat at least 
three times. 

“Play the two measures again and 
cross the left hand over the right and 
play treble C with third finger of left 
hand holding this C down as long as 
you held it when singing it.” Repeat 
several times. 

This will be easy for young children 
to do, if presented in the manner de- 
scribed. 


Construction of Last Four Measures 


“Place a dotted half note in the fourth 
measure at end of tie. Place a bar after 
this note. In the fifth measure place a 
quarter note on the second treble line, 
a quarter note on the first treble line, 
and a quarter on the middle C line. After 
these three notes place a bar. In the 
sixth measure, place a quarter note on 
the fourth bass space, a quarter on the 
third bass space, and a quarter on the 
second bass space. After these three notes 
place a bar. In the seventh measure, place 
a dotted half note on the middle C line 
below the treble. Draw a bar after this 
note. In the last measure place another 
dotted half on the middle C line. Con- 
nect the last two notes with a tie.” 

Instruct the children to place the 
finger numbers as given in lesson ten. 

.) 

The three little tone studies presented 
in these lessons teach all the staff de- 
grees (lines and spaces) and their cor- 
relation with the piano keys, giving a 
thorough foundation for playing by note. 


HIPPITY HOP 
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STRAW BOY NIGHT 


By THELMA MORELAND 


All the good folk of the County Clare 
village were excited and gay. An all-day 
festival was being held for young Johnny 
O’Day and his pretty bride, Mary Chris- 
tine. 

During the afternoon, the local fid- 
dlers, flute and melodeon players fur- 
nished the music for the lively Irish reels, 
jigs, and hornpipes. How merry and 
lighthearted the townspeople were as 
they danced the age-old steps! Even 
the smallest children danced and en- 
joyed the day, too. All looked forward 
for darkness to set in, for it was ru- 
mored that the “straw boys” were com- 
ing that evening. 

Who are the “straw boys”? Well, no- 
body seems to know, but on Irish holi- 
days the boys make their welcome ap- 
pearance. They are musicians who are 
dressed in straw clothing from head to 
foot! They wear beautifully woven straw 
breeches, long straw stockings, straw 
hats, and boots covered with interlaced 
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straw. Their jackets are usually made of 
bright red or green silk. They disguise 
their faces so they will not be known 
and sometimes they wear masks. 

The merrymaking continued all after- 
noon, and, when it became dusk, gay 
Chinese lanterns were hung on the trees 
to make the village a lovely outdoor set- 
ting. The children kept running the 
length of the village street, anxiously 
awaiting the When a 
bright crescent moon appeared over the 
western hills, a strange band arrived. 

“Oh, oh, the Straw Boys are coming!” 
sang all the little girls. 

“Hooray, the Straw Boys are coming!” 
shouted all the little boys. 

Soon the village square was gay with 
song and melody. The folk dancing was 
led by the guests of honor, Johnny and 
Mary Christine. The smallest children 
and the older people sat on the benches 
and watched the dancers, and were 
fascinated by the straw players. 


“straw boys.” 


“I do believe that one is Patsy 
O’Neill,” whispered one small girl to an- 
other. 

“No, he is not Patsy! He is my own 
cousin Mike, and his eyes are blue and 
nobody but Mike can sing ‘Irish Eyes’ 
like he is singing it.” 

A small boy piped up, “If you’re 
meaning that big fellow with the flute, 
you are both wrong. He is my Uncle 
Danny from Kilbricken Gap. My uncle is 
a Straw Boy.” 

The little girls looked at him scorn- 
fully. 

“YOU don’t know!” they cried. But 
neither did they! 

All night long the party lasted, and 
finally, as dawn began to break, the 
straw musicians left as quietly and as 
mysteriously as they came. They would 
not accept payment of any kind for their 
night’s entertainment, wishing only to 
please the people with their lovely lilting 
music. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE 


KINDERGARTEN 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 


This department belongs to you who teach 
young children. It is your department. You 
can make it whatever you wish. If you have 
any problems concerning your kindergarten 
classes, write to the author in care of Junior 
Arts and Activities and she will answer them 
either on this page or through personal letter. 

If you like this feature, let us hear from 
you. No problem is too small or insignificant 
for this department. We especially welcome 
the beginning teacher who wants to be started 
right on her career as a teacher of small chil- 
dren. If you would rather your name or state 
did not appear in print with your question, 
just say so and we shall omit it. 


How would you plan a program for 
kindergarten? 

Let us say that about 100 children 
have enrolled in the kindergarten. 

The first thing to do is to divide the 
children into two groups. One group is 
called “junior” and the other “senior.” 
The junior group consists of children 
that are four years old and the senior 
group is made up of five-year-olds. 

All children who have never come to 
kindergarten before should be enrolled 
in the junior group unless they will be 
in kindergarten only one semester be- 
fore they pass into first grade. The senior 
group consists of the children who have 
been in the junior group a full year, 
those that are ready to pass into first 
grade, and the one or two new children 
who have never been to school before 
but have to be in the senior group be- 
cause of their age. 

After you have divided the children 
into two groups, you may find that you 
have 75 children who are in the junior 
group and 25 in the senior group. That 
will never do; so'you will have to dis- 
pense with the rules and shift the oldest 
children according to their chronological 
age. You may also have a few parents 
that would like their children in one 
group or the other for different reasons. 
Another thing to take into consideration 
is putting the child in the group where 
he will be most happy. 

You now have divided the children 
so you have about 50 children in each 
group. It does not make any difference 
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which group you have in the morning 
and which you have in the afternoon. 
It depends upon the school or the com- 
munity in which you teach. 

Some of you may be wondering what 
you would do if you have an overflow of 
children in the senior group. If that 
happens, have just the “musts” in that 
group. Shift all those back into the jun- 
ior group that will not be passing into 
first grade the following semester. If 
you have some children who will be 
ready chronologically but not in any 
other way talk it over with the parents 
and if you have their consent shift them 
back with the junior group. This means 
they will not pass into first grade for 
another year. 

Now let us discuss the program. The 
simplest way to do this is to tell you 
about the program we use in our kinder- 
garten. 


KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM— 
JUNIOR GROUP: 

8:45-10:00: Outdoor play, removing 
wraps, free activity, excursions or walks. 

There are two reasons why we have 
outdoor play first in the morning. The 
main reason is that the playground which 
we share with two first-grade rooms is 
empty until 10:15. The second reason is 
that it saves time and trouble. It elim- 
inates the children coming into kinder- 
garten, taking off their wraps, putting 
on their wraps again and finally lining 
up to go outside. 

When we go for walks to study nature 
or just to enjoy and learn how to walk 
with a group we usually do not go on 
the playground. This also holds true 
when we take excursions to the neighbor- 
ing places of interest to the children in 
the community. 

After being outside, the children re- 
move and hang up their own wraps and 
then sit down on the rug in front of the 
teacher. Plans for the day are discussed. 

Free activity means playing with toys 
and doing art work. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, the children play with their toys. 
On Tuesdays and Thursdays art work 
is carried on. Art work with the junior 





PROGRAM PLANNING 


By YVONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


group consists mostly of crayon pictures 
with a smattering of cutouts and pasting. 
Clay is a medium the children like to 
use. Every day the children look at pic- 
tures through a view finder. They like 
this visual aid equipment very much. 
Our playhouse is located on the stage. 
Here the children play every day. The 
piano attracts many. 

We do not have a special toilet period. 
The reason is that we have our own kin- 
dergarten room for this purpose. The 
children are told they can use the room 
any time during free activity without 
asking but during the other periods they 
must ask the teachers. This is also true 
with the drinking fountain. If you do 
not have your own room, it is a good 
idea to put in this period from five to 
ten minutes at the close of free activity. 

During milk season the children drink 
their milk at the close of free activity. 
The milk people put their work away first 
and they drink their milk while the oth- 
ers are still playing. By the time they 
are through drinking their milk, every- 
one has put their work away. Fifteen 
minutes would be about the amount 
of time to set aside for this purpose. 
10:00-10:05: Conversation (nature, fin- 
ger plays, poems, news) 

The children sit on the rugs in front 
of you. Together you participate in con- 
versation period. 
10:05-10:20: Music (songs, rhythms, 
rhythm band, piano) 

Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
the children sing songs and do rhythms 
to the songs they sing about. 

Tuesdays the group is given a music 
lesson or sometimes they make up pieces 
on the piano. 

Tuesdays we have the rhythm band. 
Usually we use our instruments but to 
add variety to the band and to stimulate 
the children’s imagination we occasion- 
ally make believe that we are playing 
instruments. 
10:20-10:30: Stories, dramatizations, 
nursery rhymes, games. 

When you have outdoor play, games 
and dramatizations can take place out 


(Continued on page 48) 
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CLAM SHELL NUT CUPS 
By YVONNE ALTMANN Wash shells 
before using. 


Materials for this project are clam shells (or paper nut 











S cups), colored construction papers, and paste and scissors. 
Wash the shells and choose those that are sufficiently 
NN rounded to hold nuts and small candy. 
OR Cut flowers of colored construction paper. The centers 
IN should be of a different color. Make three flowers for each S. helds om mut 
nut cup. These flowers should come from one stem. (The 
res outlines shown on this page are the appropriate size for a ec “Pp ¢ an 3 € 
ng. small clam shell.) The leaves should also be a part of the use J. 
to stem as we have shown in the pictures. 
agg Paste the leaves and the bottoms of the stems to the under- 
4 neath part of the shell after the flowers have been pasted on 
_ the stems. If you are using a regular nut cup, paste the stems 
ane and leaves on the side of the cup. Sets of these are nice for 
gifts. 
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days This is the first of a series of kindergarten proj- 

thms ects designed by a successful kindergarten teacher. 
Miss Altmann is a teacher of wide experience. She 

1usic has taught large and small classes. Her pupils have 

ieces included junior groups of four-year-olds. All of 
the projects to be presented on this page have been 

ond. used in her classes. Their suitability for kinder- 

t to garten children has been proved. 

Se If you are a first-grade teacher and have many 

. children with no kindergarten experience, you may 

— find these projects helpful in orienting your pupils 

ying y= and in developing necessary co-ordinations and 

Tey good habits. 
ions, 


If you teach any of the primary grades and be- 
lieve these projects too simple for your group, try 
adapting them to meet your needs. This project, 
for example, could be made suitable for older chil- 
dren by having them design the parts of the flowers. 


—Editor. 
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PROGRESSIVE ART 
IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


LOCAL MATERIALS—THEY HAVE FUTURE VALUE! 


A WORD TO NEW READERS 

The articles that appear here are based upon 
a philosophy that cannot be fully understood 
through reading any one issue alone. In fair- 
ness to the many old subscribers, little of the 
material that appeared in former issues will 
be repeated. The new reader is encouraged to 
review back issues of this magazine in order 
to become better acquainted with the phil- 
osophy behind these articles. 


Comments and suggestions are always wel- 
come. 


* 
INTRODUCTION 

The opening of the new school year 
is an excellent time for progressive teach- 
ers and their students to start a collec- 
tion of local materials to be stored for 
future use. In view of existing short- 
ages, such a plan is not only patriotic 
but fruitful. There are many natural 
and industrial products and materials 
available in the fall that are not ob- 
tainable later on in the year and at 
times in which they are greatly needed. 

The progressive teacher should dis- 
cuss with her pupils the plan of seeking 
out various products and materials. A 
group discussion will bring forth a long 
and impressive list of items that might 
be sought. 

Once the plan is put into operation 
the collecting activity never ceases. It 
should go on throughout the year as 
more and more new items become avail- 
able. Materials used should be replaced. 


THE LIST 

The list should be formed with large 
general headings so as to place similar 
materials under one classification. The 
following list, while incomplete and not 
suitable for every locality, may assist 
both teacher and pupil in forming a more 
functional one of their own. 

Nature Materials: seeds (including 
grains, nuts, etc.) ; seed pods (including 
pine cones, cattails, etc.) ; dried leaves; 
dried grasses and stems; dried weeds; 
barks; branches and twigs; shells; 
stones; dried flowers. 

Wood: scraps from industrial arts 
shops; scraps from the sawmill; odd 
boxes from the grocery store; corks; 
buttons, etc.; wooden containers; broom 
and mop handles; packing and crating 
materials; plywood and wooden panels 
from large crates; driftwood; spools; 
wooden discs; picture frames; discarded 


furniture; discarded screens; cigar 
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By HAROLD R. RICE, HEAD 


DEPARTMENT OF GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS 


boxes; wooden toys. 

Metal: tin cans; bottle tops; odd pins 
and needles; discarded metal clasps and 
jewelry; scraps from the tin or metal 
shop; foil from various sources; metal 
utensils; metal boxes and containers; 
coat hangers; odd pieces of wire; nails 
and screws; screen wire; picture frames. 

Glass and China: bottles; sheets of 
glass; tree ornaments; costume jewelry; 
discarded dishes; discarded glassware; 
beads. 

Paper: plain papers; fancy papers; 
wrapping papers; Christmas papers; 
greeting cards; cedar bags; envelopes; 
strip and shredded confetti; shredded 
paper; newspaper, plain and printed; 
colored magazines and pictures; metallic 
papers; gummed papers; kraft paper; 
wallpaper; paper bags; cardboard; cor- 
rugated paper; hat and shoe boxes; 
paper containers; maps; paper plates; 
tissue papers; crepe papers; sandpaper; 
ice cream containers. 

Cloth: discarded clothing; scraps— 
prints; scraps—plain; burlap; yarns; 
woolens; drapes and tapestries; rugs; 
felts; stockings and socks; window cur- 
tains; old sheets and pillow cases; silken 
undergarments; rope, string and thread. 
STORAGE 

Suitable containers and storage space 
should be provided to keep all materials 
and products neat and orderly. Unless 
the materials are accessible at all times 
the activity is not fruitful and becomes 
mere busy work. Each container should 
be properly labeled and its contents 
clearly indicated. Materials should be 
stored according to classification. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Dried grasses, weeds, branches, twigs, 
and leaves make most interesting ar- 
rangements. Unlike flowers, such ma- 
terials require no water. So often rural 
teachers, especially those in arid areas, 
complain about the lack of opportunity 
to bring beauty into the homes and the 
school. There is beauty in the very weeds 
and grasses if selected intelligently and 
arranged in an artistic manner. A few 
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arrangements are shown in Fig. (1). 

Seeds make excellent materials for 
craft projects. Even a plain nut such as 
an English walnut has certain charm 
and beauty if it is given some attention. 
Nuts that are cleaned and waxed or 
rubbed and strung on a suitable cord 
make interesting jewelry. See Fig. (2). 

Wooden containers have many uses. 
A cigar box can be covered with paper 
or cloth. Broom handles and dowel sticks 
can be converted into puppets. Scraps of 
wood become interesting toys and dec- 
orative ornaments, Fig. (3). 

Paper probably offers more possibili- 
ties than any of the other materials. In 
many instances it is combined with other 
substances. At times it is suitable for 
the particular need without adding any- 
thing else. The natural beauty of a strip 
of corrugated paper enhances a distaste- 
ful jar or a flower pot that is ugly and 
uninteresting. Pictures can be made 
from bits of paper. Some striking posters 
have been made with bits of printed 
newspaper. Fig. (4). 

Dolls and puppets frequently grow 
out of old socks or stockings. Sheets 
and pillow cases become luncheon 
cloths or gaily colored scarves. Burlap 
becomes a base for a needle point. See 


Fig. (5). 
ADVANTAGES TO THE PLAN 


The progressive teacher will immedi- 
ately recognize the many possibilities. 
So often the teacher restricts an activity 
to a limited number of materials (fre- 
quently to one) because of the difficulty 
in obtaining them when needed. Early 
in December hundreds of children all 
over the Americas begin some Christ- 
mas activity in which they make gifts 
for their parents or other loved ones. 
The major portion of such work is re- 
stricted because of the lack of a variety 
of materials from which to choose. So 
often every child in the room makes the 
same item for his mother and father 
because it is much simpler to obtain the 
one item needed by the yard, gross or 
pound. 
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A COLOR WHEEL 


By DOROTHY GEISELHART 
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YELLOW 


The aim of this project is to teach the children appre- 
ciation of the basic colors. 


The materials needed are thin cutting paper in the 
shades of yellow, red, blue, orange, violet, and green; 
paste and scissors; newspapers for keeping desks clean 
while pasting; and black construction paper. 

First the children sketch possible designs for their 

color wheel. When they have achieved one which pleases 
GR EEN them, give them small pieces of each of the six colors. OR ANGE 
The children trace their designs on the colored papers 
and cut them out. Then they arrange them in a circle. To 
be sure that all the circles are relatively symmetrical, 
let the children have a piece of string half the length 
of the width of the black paper. They may experiment 
until they find the center of the sheet. Then they may 
take a longer string, tie a pencil to one end, and place 
the other in the center as marked. They can then draw 
a fine line in a circle to guide them in placing their de- 


The designs should not be pasted immediately but 
should be placed tentatively until the children are satis- RED 
fied with their appearance. A light pencil mark will 
guide them when each design is lifted for pasting. The 
designs shown on this page are suggestive. All the de- 


to have each child develop a different design from the 
rest of the class. 


signs on a single color wheel should be alike. Strive 


VIOLET 


In discussing this proj- 
ect with the class before 
beginning the work, be 
sure to tell the boys and 
girls that this is not art. 

It is one of the things all must learn so that appreciation of art 
will be greater. When drawings and paintings are created by the 
class those who paint will have a better conception of what they 
are doing and those who criticize helpfully will have more knowl- 


edge. 
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Like other school subjects, music edu- 
cation is most successful when each year’s 
work is built upon the foundation laid 
in previous years. Such progress pre- 
supposes two important factors: first, 
that each teacher knows what her group 
should accomplish, musically, each year; 
second, that she is able to attain those 
objectives with her class. Unfortunately 
in many systems there is no definite 
course of study for music. Unless the 
music supervisor sets up definite stand- 
ards of attainment for each grade, the 
room teacher may have no specific goals, 
nor any information as to what has 
been taught in previous grades. 

Basically, music education has two 
broad objectives: the attainment of 
musical skill and the development of 
musical taste. Skill depends upon the 
ability to use the voice or instrument 
correctly and beautifully. This in turn 
requires an understanding of the lan- 
guage of music, that is, the symbols of 
notation, and enough practice to attain 
proficiency. Such practice may include: 
singing, playing an instrument, folk 
dancing, and creating music. 

The following graded outlines are 
variable. Some advanced groups will be 
able to master work suggested for the 
following grade. Some classes may not 
be able to accomplish everything out- 
lined. In that case, the room teacher 
should make a note of such omissions, to 
be given to the next teacher of the group, 
who can then continue the work upon 


the foundation already established. 


FIRST GRADE 
Voice 

Ability to sing simple songs in a light, 
clear voice. Enunciation and articula- 
tion should be clear, and pitch should 
be true. 

Songs ; 

Rote at least three a week. 

Art songs are those chosen for beauty 
of thought and melodic charm. They de- 
velop both skill and appreciation. 

Study songs are simple, short songs 
that utilize the more common tonal skips 
and time patterns. These build up tonal 
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TEACHING MUSIC 


IN THE GRADES 


WHAT SHALL | TEACH IN MUSIC CLASS? 


memories and vocal skill for use in later 
sight reading. 
Ear and Eye Training 

Teach ascending and descending 
scale with “so-fa’s” or numbers by 
rote. Then sing it from the ladder and 
a staff. Rote the basic skips also, then 
add the eye recognition. The second 
semester, put the picture of one of the 
familiar study songs on the board for 
observation. If the class has not learned 
to recognize the whole, half, and fourth 
notes and rests, the staff, treble clef, 
measures, sharps, flats, and measure 
(time) signatures, this may be done 
from the observation song. 
Rhythm Band 

Desirable to develop a sense of rhythm 
and to improve muscular co-ordination. 
This has social values, also. 
Singing Games and Dances 

Teach the simplest, most repetitive 
games and dances. These benefit the 
motor-minded and the shy child especi- 
ally. 
Creative Music 

Ask for volunteers who hear “in their 
minds” a tune which they would like to 
sing for the others. Do not accept known 
songs as original. The group should 
learn early to distinguish between imi- 
tation and creation. 


SECOND GRADE 
Voice 

Greater skill and assurance in the use 
of the voice, which may acquire a little 
more power. 
Songs 

Rote at least two art songs a week. 
Study and sight-read at least two songs 
a week. 
Ear and Eye Training 

Review material presented in the first 
grade. Introduce the eighth and six- 
teenth notes and rests. Explain general 
use of time (measure) signature. Rote 
new tonal skips found in study songs. 
Band and Folk Dances 

Continue type of work begun in the 
first grade. 
Creative Music 

Continue stimulating volunteer re- 
sponse in wordless tunes. Advanced 
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groups may enjoy making up tunes to 
simple rhymes of two or four lines. 
THIRD GRADE 

Voice 

Continue development of the singing 
voice. All monotones should be elimi- 
nated at the end of this year. A gradual 
increase in volume may be noted. 

Songs 

Add to repertoire of art songs by 
teaching at least two a week. One of 
these might be learned by sight reading, 
if material is available. 

Sight-read at least two study songs 
each week. If necessary, rote difficult 
rhythm patterns and tonal skips. 

Ear and Eye Training 

Review difficult material found in 
study songs. Review all theory presented 
in previous years; ask children to make 
symbols on board and paper. 

Learn time values of whole, half, 
fourth and eighth notes and rests. 

Teash five-tone drill with “so-fa’s” or 
numbers. As review, sing this drill and 
the tonal skips learned with “so-fa’s,” 
(or numbers) after you sing them with 
“Too.” 

Rhythm Band 

Use instruments singly or in small 
groups as a song accompaniment. 
Folk Dances 

Introduce those that correlate with 
the social-studies program. 
Creative Music 

Continue group composition of sim- 
ple melodies to given words. Encourage 
individual tune building. 

FOURTH GRADE 
Voice 

All children should be able to sing on 
pitch with the group. Greater volume 
and flexibility should be achieved. 
Songs 

Continue teaching art songs, with and 
without a copy in . children’s hands. 
Whenever possible, use numbers that 
have social-studies or seasonal appeal. 
If material is available, rote some songs 
by composers whose music is heard dur- 
ing the “Listening Hour.” 

Learn two or more study songs a week. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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ANIMALS IN THE 


A NATURE ACTIVITY 


By JEAN CURRENS 


Live animals, animal pelts, stuffed ani- 
mals, and animal homes may be studied 
in the classroom. Collecting these speci- 
mens increases interest in identification, 
enlarges the child’s background for dis- 
cussion, and encourages reading for 
more information. Collecting also im- 
proves the powers of observation. Read- 
ing, discussion, and experience with the 
various animals common in a particu- 
lar locality are ideal methods of acquir- 
ing more information. Observation of 
live specimens is an effective teaching 
device. 

Live animals for classroom use in 
some localities may include a_ hen, 
rooster, little chicken, duckling, duck, 
goose, guinea, tadpole, toad, frog, horned 
toad, turtle, crayfish, goldfish, snail, 
salamander, garter snake, guinea pig, 
squirrel, canary, love bird, chameleon, 
earth worm, Cecropia moth, monarch 
butterfly, and a rabbit. Not all of these 
animals should be brought any one day, 
or month. Some can only be found 
during certain seasons. Some can be a 
one-hour study. Many will be a one- 
day study. Occasionally a child is able 
to bring a pet animal, not common to 
the community’s wild life, to school. 
An example would be purchasing a 
chameleon or horned toad at a circus. 

Stuffed animals such as birds, fish, 
chipmunks, or other small animals can 
often be borrowed from museums or 
people in the community whose hobby is 
taxidermy. Collections of mounted but- 
terflies and other insects make the study 
of insects more complete. Rattles from a 
rattle snake, antlers from a deer, horns 
and teeth from other animals are other 
good visual aids. 

Displays of pelts make the teaching of 
some phases of animal life more mean- 
ingful. Rodent pelts such as those of 
the groundhog, muskrat, mink, rabbit, 
raccoon, skunk, and civet cat are good 
display material after being skinned 
and stretched on boards to dry. A tan- 
ned pelt or a felt-lined pelt may be 
tacked to the bulletin board for further 
examination. 

Homes of some animals can be brought 
to the classroom for observation after 
the animal has ceased to occupy them. A 
good example is a hornets’ nest taken 
from a tree in late winter or early spring. 
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At that time the hornets will have vacated 
or frozen and there is no possibility 
of children being stung. Mud daubers’ 
nests, birds’ nests, and crayfishes’ chim- 
neys are other examples of interesting 
specimens to look for. 

It is important to change the exhibits 
often in order to keep the interest of the 
pupils keen. Putting up different dis- 
plays also increases the amount of sub- 
ject matter desired by the individual 
pupils. 

The element of exploration and dis- 
covery must be present in the develop- 
ment of each concept in the animal study. 
Safety precautions and scientific meth- 
ods of thinking and working must be 
emphasized throughout the gathering of 
material and class work. 

Time allotment as well as the refer- 
ences and experimental equipment 
available should be determined by 
pupil interest. 

Activities of the type described must 
begin at the child’s point of understand- 
ing so that a sequence of learning is 
provided. Grade by grade, such science 
concepts must be presented so the child 
can grasp them in a continuous progres- 
sion from the simple to the more com- 
plex. 

Experimenting with animals shouldn’t 
injure or torture them. We have laws to 
prevent such actions. However, experi- 
ments and demonstrations with animals 
to discover their habits in selecting food, 
protecting themselves, and other activi- 
ties are legitimate and profitable. 

The experiments and demonstrations 
in the following list are quite simple. 
The ones that you are able to carry out 
will of course depend on the number 
and kinds of animals available. 


EXPERIMENTS 
1. Do turtles like to climb? 

Place a young turtle on the floor or a 
table where all the class can watch him. 
Place various obstacles in front of him 
to see if he will crawl over them. Try a 
piece of bark, a stick of wood, a pencil 
or other similar obstacle. 

2. How do tadpoles develop? 

In the fall catch several bullfrog tad- 
poles and keep them in the aquarium. 
They will grow into frogs by the time 
school is out in the spring. 





CLASSROOM 


3. Do toads live above ground much 
of the time? 

The children will enjoy watching the 
toad bury himself, going in backward, 
very soon after he gets into some soil. 


4. Do frogs shed their skins? 

Both in spring and fall if a frog is 
kept at school a few weeks, it will prob- 
ably shed its skin. This is intriguing to 
watch. 


5. How can I candle eggs? 

The equipment for this experiment is 
a bright light (a light bulb or a flash- 
light) and some eggs. Hold the eggs 
one at a time cupped in the hand be- 
tween the thumb and middle finger over 
the light in a dark room. 


6. Which can jump farther, large or 
small grasshoppers? 

In the fall let the children try catch- 
ing some grasshoppers. Stories of these 
experiences will make good oral stories 
and the grasshoppers can be used in 
class. Let two of unequal size be turned 
loose from the same line on the floor 
and watch the results. 


7. Will grasshopper eggs hatch 
indoors? 


Leave several adult grasshoppers in 
a jar that has soft dirt about two inches 
deep in it. Place a fresh lettuce leaf in 
the jar each day for a week or two. Dis- 
card the grasshoppers but save the jar 
until spring. Sprinkle the soil occasion- 
ally. Watch for results. 


8. How many cells are there in hor- 
nets’ nests? ; 

The nest should be observed and dis- 
cussed while intact. By tearing it care- 
fully, the number of floors and cells on a 
floor can be counted and observed. 


9. Can earthworms live long out of 
soil? 

Place some earthworms in an open 
jar without soil or water. Observe what 
happens. 


10. How do chickens drink water? 

When you have a hen, rooster, or 
little chicken at school for other study, 
give it some water. Observe the way it 
drinks in comparison to the way you 
drink. Do you need to make those some 
motions? Can you tell why? 


(Answers on page 48) 
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MAKING ANIMAL MASKS 


A By JEAN CURRENS 


The materials needed for this activity are listed at the right. These 


do not include materials for trimming the finished masks. Trimmings 
depend upon the type of animal chosen. BUCKET 4&"se 
The clay model is formed on the piece of linoleum, beaverboard, OF CLAY 





or cardboard. After much experimenting, each individual will decide l 
upon the animal he wishes to make. A good height for masks that are 





to be worn is 10 inches from the top of the head to the chin, exclusive LINOLEUM, BEAVER - 
sh of horns, goatees, and so on. Keep the edges of the mask next to the BOARD WOOD OR 
linoleum at about a 90° angle or the effect of roundness will be lost. CARDGOARD 
™ Be sure to cut out mouth, eyes, and nose holes if the mask is to be 


BOTTLE JAR OF 


" — VASELINE 
oo 


worn. A decorative mask need not have these openings. 

d, When the model is completed, cover the entire clay face with lard 
or vaseline. Apply a layer of newspaper which has been soaked. Many 
sizes and shapes will be needed to cover wrinkles and large areas. JAR OF 

is After this lining layer has been applied, begin using paste on the sec- PASTE 

“i ond layer and on each succeeding layer until there are from five to 

nine layers. If newspaper and wrapping paper are used alternately, 

it will be easy to tell when one complete surface has been applied. 

The paste should be very thin and ae Small pieces of slick. damp NEWS PAPER 

paper make a smooth finish for the top covering. 

is Let the mask stand on the model for about 24 hours to dry. Then 

‘. remove it from the model. If enough grease has been used there will 

| be no difficulty. Clean paper may be placed inside the mask if it is to 


OF WATER 
















































BS be worn. For a smoother effect and to avoid tearing, wrap the edge 
wee of the mask with two layers of gummed paper. 
= The most originality in mask making can be shown in the decorat- 
ing. Tempera paint may be the basic decorative material. Some fea- 
or tures will need both modeling and paint. Others will need only bits 
of suitable materials glued to the mask. A rooster’s comb and wat- 
h tles may be a combination of modeling and red felt. A rabbit’s whis- 
ve kers may be broomstraws, raffia, cord, yarn, flower wire, and so 0 
mol y " » , yarn, e ’ 0 on. 
~ STEP JT- MODEL CLAY INTO STEPIT-APPLY ONE LAYER OF STEPIWD- APPLY PASTE OVER 
in DESIRED FORM PAPER. USE 17 DANP. ENTIGFE AREA 
ed STEP I[- COVER WITH VASALINE STEPYZ- REPEAT TWO PRE- 
or ' 
in 
es 
in 
is- 
ar 
n- 
CFOING STEPS UNTIL YOU 
or- HAVE F/VE TO NINE LAYERS, 
Forelocks on horses, mules, or zebras can be bits of real fur from 
is. a discarded coat collar. Bulging eyes of the alligator, horse, bullfrog, 
—_ or birds may be bottle caps, beads, buttons, or a combination of these. 
a Model any tecth nec- 


essary from wood and 


be glue them. in place 
of STEPH pi gy 8 ge od after the painting is 
FOUR. HOURS, THEN RE- Aone. 


MOVE. (N 





STEP WI- WRAP EDGE 
OF MASK WITH 
TWO LAYERS OF 
GUMNMED PAPER. 
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COUNTY FAIR VEGETABLES 


By ELMA WALTNER 


The round vegetables (onions, beets, 
tomatoes) all follow the same general 
pattern. To make the onion, use a 6° 
square of white paper. Glue 2 edges to- 
gether to make a cylinder with the grain 
running from top to bottom of the cylin- 
der. Gather the bottom edge and tie 
tightly. Stuff the cylinder with cotton 
or scraps of paper. Tie at the top to make 
the round shape. Trim off the paper 
above the tied place leaving about 14”. 
Cut 2 or 3 long, slender leaves 
and roll them between the thumb and 
finger then glue to the top of the onion. 





ROLLED WNEWS- 








PAPER FOUN- COVER WITH 
DATION YELLOW PAPER 
6% square 
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GENERAL SHAPE OF 
CABBAGE LEAF 
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ROLL /1NMTO 
CONE AND 


CRUSH ANO CRUMPLE 
£0GES 


To make an ear of corn, roll part of 
a sheet of newspaper for the founda- 
tion of the ear. Cover this with yellow 
or white crepe paper, twisted together 
at the top and bottom. Fringe brown pa- 
per and glue to the top of the ear to make 
the silk. Glue light green leaves around 
the ear then darker ones on the outside. 

To make a carrot, cut a 6” square of 
orange crepe paper and roll into a cone. 
Glue the 2 edges. Stuff the cone with 
cotton or paper and gather and tie the 
top. To make the leaves, fringe a 1” 
strip of paper and wrap around lengths 


EAR OF CORN 








Hl 


FRINGED | PAPER 
SILK 


CARROT 





UA WIRE WITH 
FRINGED PAPER 


AND ARRANGE 





of light wire. Fasten to the top of the 
carrot. 

To make a head of lettuce, cut 7 me- 
dium green leaves and 3 lighter green 
leaves, each 4”x414” and 4 light yellow 
leaves, each 3”x414”. 

Stretch the light yellow paper, which 
is to form the inside leaves, around the 
top and crush the top edges. Stretch the 
edges of the green leaves. Wrap them 
together; the light yellow first, then the 
light green, and finally the darker green. 
The leaves should be put together loosely 
and gathered and tied at the bottom. 







GREEN 


LEAVES FINISHED 
EAR 


) LEAVES 
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SEATWORK 


BY ELEANOR _ DENNIS 











Mary 5 paw We 





Now Mary had three brand a ww 
And Nancy Ann hed four. 


They carried them to rd one bo os Anns books 
Which one of them had more? 





¥ Johnny Jones had one toy boat 
And Jerry Brown had three, 

How many boats had both of them? 
What would the answer be? 


dhnn y's boat 





KS 3 Jerry's boats 





Four fttle sqirrels were ina tree, 
But when one ran awey, 

How many sguirrels would there be left 
To stay yp sue and play he 











In the following outline we propose 
to do two things: (a) give suggestions 
for an activity program for the entire 
year which will be so integrated and uni- 
fied that the whole will appear to the 
child to be one continuous study al- 
though different subjects and areas will 
be treated; and (b) give helpful and 
usable ideas for carrying out such a 
program. Respecting the former pur- 
pose, some teachers (especially those 
who have second- and third-grade 
classes) will find that their pupils al- 
ready have covered some of the material. 
Building on that foundation, they may 
proceed to a study of the more advanced 
aspects of the program. 

We have tried to conform to accepted 
standards as set up by courses of study 
throughout the country. We cannot em- 
phasize too strongly the need of adapta- 
tion and change in utilizing these sug- 
gestions since it is not possible to visual- 
ize each individual situation. While it is 
necessary that children desire and, in 
a sense, originate the units; it is the 
imaginative teacher who gives them di- 
rection and meaning and keeps them 
from wandering into those dangerous by- 
paths where both interest and learning 
may be left behind. Please note, then, 
that if your first grade has had a unit on 
home life in the kindergarten, parts of 
which overlap sections of the beginning 
of the first section below, you should 
not consider it (a) too simple for your 
class or (b) a section to be repeated. 
Build on the knowledge your class has 
already acquired. Adapt simpler proj- 
ects for advanced groups. Simplify ad- 
vanced projects for younger children. 
Change content and method to fit your 
situation. Follow the lead of your chil- 
dren’s interests where it is desirable; 
lead them into productive channels when 
their attention wavers. 


APPROACH and SUGGESTED 
PROCEDURES 

What is a more natural subject for 
children to discuss than their homes? 
Or the school? Or the neighborhood? 
During free conversation periods the 
boys and girls are sure to mention some 
topic which may be used to stimulate 
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By ANN OBERHAUSER 





AN INTEGRATED ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


FOR KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE THREE 


USABLE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


interest in the unit about these subjects. 

As to procedures, the aim of the units 
throughout the year is to preserve a con- 
tinuity of thought and to cover as com- 
pletely as possible all topics within the 
scope of the subject. The following out- 
lines may be used in two ways: (a) by 
taking the general headings in grades 
progressively and developing the sub- 
topics according to the mental develop- 
ment of the children or (b) by taking 
the sub-topics and developing them in 
their relation to the three main headings. 


OUTLINES 
I. The home 
A. Shelter 
1. The necessity for it 
2. The use and activities of the 
various rooms 
3. How houses are made 
B. Co-operation in the home 
1. Activities of each member of 
the household 
2. Keeping the home attractive 
3. Sharing responsibilities in the 
home 
4. Benefits of home life 
C. Community helpers and the home 
1. The carpenter 
2. The postman 
3. The grocer 
4. Others as desirable 
D. Health and safety in the home 
1. The necessity for cleanliness 
2. Safety precautions 
3. Health precautions 
4. Foods for good health 
E. How the family gets its food 
1. Gardens 
2. Farms 
3. Grocery and meat markets 
F. Clothing for the family 
1. Care of clothes 
2. Cleanliness—handkerchiefs, etc. 
3. Where clothing is obtained — 
stores in the town, etc. 
G. Transportation for the family 
1. How father goes to work 
2. How children go to school 
3. Delivery facilities 
H. War effort in the home 
1. Victory gardens 
2. Father’s war job 
3. Scrap drives 





4. Rationing 
5. Buying war stamps and bonds 
6. Caring for things in the home 
J. Seasonal celebrations in the home 
1. Family celebrations such as 
birthdays, Christmas, Thanksgiving, etc. 
2. Patriotic celebrations such as 
Labor Day, Armistice Day, Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s Birthdays, Memorial 
Day, Flag Day 
K. Pets in the home 
1. Kinds of pets 
2. Proper care—sharing responsi- 
bilities 
II. The school 
A. The purpose of school 
1. Learning 
2. Getting along with a larger 
group of people 
B. Co-operation in school 
1. With the teacher 
2. With the other pupils 
3. With school officials 
C. Community helpers in and near 
school 
Teacher 
Librarian 
Janitor 
School nurse 
. Traffic officer 
D. Making school beautiful 
1. Keeping the room clean 
2. Planning to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of the room 
3. Caring for the things in the 
room 
E. The classroom library 
1. Care of books 
2. Selection of books 
F. Health in the classroom 


VP ePNyr 


1. Fresh air 
2. Good light 
3. Lunch 


4. Warm clothing for winter 
5. Exercise on the playground 
G. Safety in school 

1. Using pencils, scissors, paints 

2. Putting toys and materials 
where no one will trip over them 

3. Walking, not running, in halls 
and corridors 

4. At the drinking fountains—no 
pushing 

5. Going up and down stairs 
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6. Fire drills 
H. Transportation as it affects the 
school 
1. School buses 
2. Roads 
3. Trucks to deliver things to 
school—coal, etc. 
J. Patriotism and war 
schools 
. Conserving materials 
. Participating in scrap drives 
. Buying war stamps and bonds 
. Learning patriotic songs, etc. 
Learning about our country 
K. Semel celebrations in schools 
1. Birthdays 
2. Fall celebrations: 
Day, Halloween, etc. 
3. Christmas and Thanksgiving 
4. Valentine Day, Washington’s 
and Lincoln’s Birthdays 
5. Easter, Mother’s Day 
L. Pets in the classroom 
1. Types suitable 
2. The purpose for which pets are 
brought—nature study 
III. The neighborhood 
A. Activities in the neighborhood 
1. Homes 
2. Stores 
3. Factories 
4. Community services such as li- 
brary, police station, etc. 


effort in 


Columbus 


B. Community helpers in the neigh- 
borhood 
1. Policemen and firemen 
2. Postmen 
3. Grocerymen, and those similar- 
ly employed 
4. Doctor and dentist 


C. Transportation 
1. Street cars 
2. Buses 
3. Private cars, trucks 


D. Community services 
1. Department of streets or high- 
ways 
2. Others under community help- 
ers and transportation 
E. Neighborhood beautification 
1. Trees 
2. Grass 
3. Shrubbery 
4. Streets and sidewalks in good 
repair 
5. Birds in the vicinity 
F. ~— 
How to cross streets 
. Rules for automobiles 
. Traffic signals 
. Rules for one-way roads 
. Fire prevention 
Where to play 
G. en the neighborhood looks 
1. Map of neighborhood 


September, 1945 


2. Types of homes and other build- 
ings 

H. How families depend on one an- 
other 

1. Obtain food from many sources 

2. Many persons co-operate to 
make the neighborhood a pleasant place 
to live 

3. Individuals help their neighbors 

4. Being quiet near homes of ill 
persons, etc. 

5. Respecting property of others 

J. Health 

1. Necessity for everyone to care 
for his health 

2. What happens when many per- 
sons in the neighborhood are ill 

3. Necessity for quarantine for 
certain diseases 

4. Visiting those who are ill, do- 
ing things to make them happier 

K. Patriotism and the war effort 

1. Sharing ground to make Victory 
gardens 

2. Acting as bond salesmen, block 
lieutenants, etc. (adults) 

3. Co-operating in clean-up weeks 

4. Helping with neighborhood 
celebrations 

L. Seasonal celebrations 

1. Patriotic days—flag displayed 

2. Decorating for Christmas 

3. Halloween in the neighborhood 
—courtesy, etc. 

At the risk of repeating, please note 
that each of the sub-topics is not fully 
developed. There is a wealth of oppor- 
tunity for expansion in each sub-topic. 
For example, health may be a chosen 
subject. The items listed in the three 
groupings of home, school, and neigh- 
borhood under health can be developed 
into a unit lasting throughout the year. 
Note, too, that if a single topic such as 
home is chosen, there are activities cov- 
ering the entire year’s work as each sea- 
son nears. Civics, patriotism, art, co- 
operation, nature study, health, safety 
in addition to the three basic skills will 
be developed during the course of the 
unit. There is also room for, say, a third 
grade to study about the home and its 
activities on the mental level of the chil- 
dren at that age. For these advanced 
groups, the same content can be applied 
to the homes of children in other en- 
vironments with the accompanying 
comparisons and training in construc- 
tive thinking. 

ART and CRAFT ACTIVITIES 

Making posters, making a grocery 
store, making booklets for keeping war 
savings stamps, making a map of the 
neighborhood, making book jackets for 
library books, making bookmarks to 
keep places, making decorations for the 


classroom, creating seasonal decorations, 
making notebooks and _ scrapbooks, 
making models of homes, stores, and 
factories: these and many more are both 
constructive and creative and may be 
engaged in at the appropriate levels of 
achievement. 

CONSTRUCTIONS and PROJECTS 

The following are only some of the 
large projects which may be carried 
out: making a playhouse, making a floor 
map of the neighborhood, collecting the 
types of trees and flowers found in the 
neighborhood, taking excursions, making 
charts of various types of clothing, tak- 
ing care of plants in the classroom, carry- 
ing out a post office in the classroom, 
learning about foods, etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Because of lack of space, we cannot 
give a complete bibliography here. The 
books suggested below will be helpful. 
If you wish a more extensive bibliog- 
raphy to use with this unit, write to 
Junior Arts and Activities and one will 
be sent you free of charge. 

Poems 

Mother Goose Safety Rhymes. Bar- 
tug. Albert Whitman & Co., 1940, Chi- 
cago, $0.75. 

Mother Goose Health Rhymes. Bar- 
tug. Albert Whitman & Co., 1942, Chi- 
cago, $0.75. 

“The Goldfish,” “The Little Turtle,” 
“Rabbits,” “Work Horses,” “My Zipper 
Suit,” “The Mitten Song,” “Softly, 
Drowsily,” “ ‘I’m the Police Cop Man,’ ” 
“The Postman,” “The Milkman,” “Lawn- 
Mower,” “Roads,” etc. Very Young 
Verses. Geismer and Suter (Ed.) Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1945, Boston, $2.00 

“The Child Next Door,” “Washing,” 
“Radiator Lions,” “Rubber Boots,” 
“Taxis,” “Mumps,” “Potatoes,” “Song 
for a Little House,” etc. Anthology of 
Children’s Literature. Johnson and Scott 
(Ed.). Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940, Bos- 
ton, $5.00 
Stories 

A Tale of Two Houses. Dyer. Whittle- 
sey House, 1944, New York, $1.50 

Chips and Little Chips. Freeman. Al- 
bert Whitman & Co., 1939, Chicago, 
$0.75 

I Spy. Beistle. David McKay Co., 
1944, Philadelphia, $1.00 

Tommy Helps, Too. Rey. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1943, Boston, $1.00. 

Five and Ten. Whitehead. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1943, Boston, $0.85. 

Anybody at Home? Rey. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1942, Boston, $1.00. 
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WAR STAMP GREETING CARDS 


By MARTHA MILTON 


War stamps make excellent gifts. Combined 
with a colorful greeting card they are attractive 
and indicative of the thoughtfulness of the sender. 


Children in the primary grades can make sim- 
ple greeting cards with war stamps by pasting 
cutouts on the front of a single-fold or a French- 
fold card. (See examples at the right.) The verse 
can be placed in the lefthand inside section and the 
war stamps on the right. For the single-fold card, 
two slots the width of the stamp must be made 
for each. A single slot will suffice on a French-fold 
card although the double slot will be safer. 


The back of the card might contain a “buy-more- 
war-stamps” thought. First-graders may not be 
able to letter but those in the second and third 
grade will find lettering neatly on the cards an 
impetus for learning this basic skill. 


SUGGESTED VERSES 





If you have War Samps 

You will surely share 

Your Happy Birthdays all your life 
With children everywhere. 














These little Stamps to you | send. 
Enough of them the war will end. 
Enough of them will soon restore 
Peace to children's homes once more. 














Not a gift of candy 

Or fruit or flowers or jam; 

But some new War Savings Stamps 
| bought from Uncle Sam. 











WHEN MAKING FRENCH- 
FOLD CARD, CUT 
SINGLE SLOTS TO 
HOLD STAMPS. 


(T Wilt BE NECESSARY TO MAKE 
DOUBLE SLOTS FOR STAMPS ON 
SINGLE =FOLD CARDS. 


A Gift For You 


Some thing For A Shut - ln 
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CLASSROOM WINDOW DECORATIONS. 


Lovely and appropriate window decorations 
be devised from leaves of assorted types, sisen, aa : 
colors cut from construction cr cutting paper and | 
pasted as though gracefully blown by the wind. At = 
the bottom of the window the children may place 
a pile of leaves or a strip of brown paper to simu- 
late the earth in the fall. : 
This project involves an art problem: the ar- | 
rangement of the leaves into a pleasing pattern. It © 
also involves cutting and tracing, two activities | 
which promote greater muscular co-ordination in © 
young children. It should not be supposed that this © 
latter is art, for it is not; but it is necessary never- | 
theless. Democratic living age is ~ ? 
here, too, because many of the children will not 
CUT LEAVES OF agree with the majority on the question of how to 
VARIOUS SHAPES place the leaves. They will need to work in groups, ~ 
AND SIZES OUT another good practice. It is hoped that teachers will | 
OF DIFFERENT— see in this project all the possibilities for the men- ~ 
COLORED CONSTRUC- tal and physical development of their pupils. 
PASTE LEAVES 70 TION PAPER. 
WINDOW IV SUGGESTED 


DESIGNS OR USE 
































YOUR OWN. 
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SUGGESTED DESIGNS FOR NEEDLEWORK 
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AFTER PAPER, PREFERABLY 
CORRUGATED, HAS BEEN CUT 


AND FOLDED /N PROPER 
PLACES. SECURE 80DY OF 
\ BASKET WITH STAPLES. 
THEN PUSH /W BOTTOM 
SECTION FROM TOP AND 
STAPLE TO SIDES. 




















WASTEPAPER BASKETS 


Children will be neat and orderly if given the 
proper motivation. If they make or decorate the 
waste baskets in the classroom and if these are 
placed in convenient locations, boys and girls 
will soon acquire the habit of placing all debris 
in them. 

Any cardboard box of suitable capacity may 
be used as a wastebasket. If the box is of cor- 
rugated coardboard, the edges should be trimmed 
smooth and bound with gummed paper or some 
similar material. Crayon designs may then be 
used to decorate it. The pattern of the corrugated 
paper will give a nice texture to the design. Of 
course, all designs should be original and should 
reflect the children’s interests. The stick figures 
shown on this page are suitable for children of 
the lower grades but their own concepts of figures, 
whatever their shape, is preferable. 

At the top left we have shown how to cover 
a box with corrugated paper. 


DECORATE FIN/SHED BASKETS WITH 
DESIGNS SHOWN OR LET CHILDREN 
USE THEIR OWN 
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DEMOCRACY’S LIEUTENANTS 


(Continued from page 10) 


b. Our responsibility to them 

c. Socialized medicine—the be- 
ginnings of a civic responsibility to 
both 

4. Federal institutions—post offi- 

ces, etc. 

a. Why the government 
handle certain businesses 


must 


IV. Our government and us 


A. Other familiar governments, an- 
cient and modern 


1. Monarchies 
2. Empires 
3. Republics 


4. Democracies 
9. Autocracies, dictatorships 
B. Ways in which our government is 
similar to others 
1. Central head 
a. Our president and his duties 
b. Why a central head is neces- 


sary 
2. Laws and law enforcement— 
Congress 


a. How we are represented 
b. Who are our congressmen? 
3. How laws are enforced 
a. By the federal government 
b. State and local 
c. The citizen’s duty 
4. How our government gives pro- 
tection 
a. From other governments 
b. From powerful internal fig- 
ures and organizations 
C. Our government is different from 
others because of 
1. The freedom of speech 
a. At home 
b. At public gatherings 
c. Newspapers 
2. The freedom of religion 
a. The religious history of the 
United States 
b. Making use of religious free- 
dom today 
3. Freedom from want 
a. Thrift 
b. Charities 
c. Freedom from 
international basis 
4. Freedom from fear 
a. Individually 
b. Nationally 
c. As a world 


want on an 


D. What our government expects of 
us 
1. Obedience to laws 
2. Co-operation 
3. Constructive thinking and tol- 
erance of conflicting ideas 
a. As an individual among in- 
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dividuals 

b. As a race among other races 

c. As a nation among other 
nations 

4. Knowledge of our country’s his- 

tory, literature, ideals, traditions, and 
creeds 

a. Knowledge of our great states- 
men 

b. Knowledge of the great inven- 
tors who have contributed to our way 
of living 

c. Knowledge of contemporary 
Americans who are making great con- 
tributions to American life 

d. Knowledge of our greatest 
authors and some of their works 

e. Knowledge of other American 
men and women who have contributed 
much to the arts or science 

f. Understanding and knowledge 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” “Amer- 
ica.” The Flag Salute, “The American’s 
Creed.” “The Gettysburg Address” 

5. A working conception of the 

value of planning for the future through 

a. Conservation 

b. Social practices 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

d’Aulaire: Abraham Lincoln, Double- 
day. Biography. 

Baily and Selover: Homes of Long 
Ago, Follett. 

Buckley: Away 
Book Company. 
Primer level. 

Dalgliesh : 
Scribner. 

Disraeli: Here Comes the Mail, Little. 
Post office. 

Flack and Weise: Story About Ping, 
Viking. Chinese life. 

Freeland: How People Work Together 
to Get Food, Clothing, Shelter, Scrib- 
ner. 

Hahn: Everyday Fun, Houghton. 

Hart: Colonial Children, Macmillan. 
Short stories and readings from good 
sources on the subject. 

Hartman: Machines and the Men Who 
Made the World of Industry, Macmillan. 
Inventions and inventors. 

Kummer: The First Days of Knowl- 
edge, Doubleday. Early home life. 

Lawson: Ben and Me, Little.»Story of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Leaf: Fair Play, Stokes. 

Monsell: Tom Jefferson, a Boy in 
Colonial Days, Bobbs. 

Parker: Citizenship in Our Democ- 
racy, Heath. 


We 
Safety 


Go, American 


and health. 


America Builds Homes, 

















HOME PLAY 


"There's no place like home" 
— IF home is an interesting 
place to be. 


Even with playgrounds and 
community centers, parks and 
schools and teen-age clubs, 
there is still a lot of time when 
the family stays at home. Fam- 
ilies that do things together 
have a lot of fun together at 
home. 


So, here's a book about fam- 
ily play. The table of contents 
offers such suggestive section 
headings as: 


When the Family's Alone 





The Family Hangs Out 





the Welcome Sign 





Places to Play 





What About ... ?” 





(such things as books and rainy 
weather and pets and 


convalescents.} 


PRICE $1.00 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 
815 Fourth Avenue New York 10 
New York 
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Teacher's Corner 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


We are here to serve the teachers. 
to help you! 

Teachers are mvited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution ac- 
cepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities. 


Help us 


ARITHMETIC HELP 


The following has proved helpful when teach- 
ing or reviewing multiplication tables and 
division processes; in the latter case, even 
when the numbers do not come out even. 

On the blackboard I draw a train which I 
call the Seventh Avenue Express. I explain 
that this train starts from its barn or train 
shed and that its first stop is at the Seventh 
Street station. Here I draw a picture of the 
station with the sign above. The second stop 
is at the Fourteenth Street station. I repeat 
this procedure until I have covered all the 
products contained in the table we are studying. 









To illustrate results with numbers left over 
I say that I have an aunt whom I wish to 
visit. She lives on Fifteenth Street. So, I get 
off the train at Fourteenth Street and walk 
one block. 

This device can be changed to fit various 
communities by having a street car or bus 
perform the functions of the train. 

—Mrs. B. L. Kaufman 
New York, New York 


GEOGRAPHY MAPS - 

Our sixth grade is studying the United States 
and the capitals. We have made a large United 
States map on muslin. We traced the outline 
on the cloth and colored the states. Then we 
used alphabetical macaroni for the names of 
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the capitals, states, and largest rivers, gluing 
the letters on the muslin. It made a most at- 
tractive map in addition to helping the students 
establish the necessary facts in their minds. 

Similarly seventh and eighth grades made a 
large map of the world. As they studied a 
country, they colored it on the map and located 
the capital, important cities and rivers. Finally 
they placed the names of seas, bays, and oceans. 

Our boys and girls feel that they have learned 
a great deal from this activity. 


—Mildred Anderson 
Polk, Nebraska 


AN AUTUMN LEAF PARTY 

When studying leaves this autumn, why not 
vary the project by pretending that all the 
leaves have decided to have a party? 

Let the children choose an individual leaf, 
personify it and give it a name. Example: 
Miss Edna Elm, Lady Birch, Olga Oak, and 
so on. Then they may press the leaves and 
paste them on large sheets of paper. By 
adding stick-men features (arms, legs, and 
faces), the leaves seem more real. 


Have each child compose a short story about 
the party and write it under his picture. If 
pupils are poetically inclined, a line or two of 
original poetry may be written about each leaf 
and then lettered under the appropriate leaf. 


—Helen Rueff 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin 


WORD RECOGNITION 

To help beginners recognize individual words 
we play a game called “Cowboy.” 

I place a number of words on the black- 
board. Each child is given a piece of colored 
chalk for his rope. I make sure that each child 
in the group participating has chalk of a dif- 
ferent color from that of his classmates in 
order to determine how many words (calves) 
he ropes. The words each child can pronounce 
are encircled by him with his own rope. 

If all fail to encircle a certain word, I 
pronounce it and encircle it in white. 

After all words have been roped, each child 
pronounces his words again. If he fails this 
time correctly to pronounce any of his “calves,” 
the circle is erased and we say that one of his 
calves got loose. Someone else is given a chance 
to rope it. 

I find that girls are just as enthusiastic about 
this game as boys. 

—Ola B. Powell 
Agra, Oklahoma 
LOCO BALL 


Here is an interesting game for boys attend- 
ing a rural school. Frequently there are not 





enough players for a regular game of football 
and, even if there were, you may judge the 
game too rough for your pupils. In either case, 
try this. You will need only four or five boys, 

They stand back of the goal line which is 
at least ten feet long. The leader stands in 
front of the line with his back to the players, 
He throws the ball over his head to the play- 
ers behind him. They all try to catch the ball 
and the lucky one tries to cross the goal line 
with it. 

The other players “tackle” the player with 
the ball. Just how this “tackling” is done may 
be left to your judgment after considering the 
age of the players, their tendencies in play, 
and so on. But if the ball carrier manages to 
cross the line, he scores three points. If he 
drops the ball, the player recovering it may 
try to cross the goal line for three points. 

If the player carrying the ball is “tackled” 
he calls out, “Loco,” and the players let him 
get up. He then must change places with the 
leader who joins the other players. Scoring is 
done individually and the first player to ob- 
tain 21 points is the winner. 


—Eula B. Lewis 
Wheelersburg, Ohio 


A SPELLING DEVICE 

Some of my children disliked spelling very 
much; the principal reason for their dislike 
being the poor showing they made in compari- 
son with the rest of the class. To stimulate an 
interest in working hard on their spelling, I 
let one of the children draw a picture of a 
steamboat, a sail boat, a row boat, and a raft. 





I posted these pictures on the bulletin board. 
I then divided the class into four groups mak- 
ing sure the children were divided equally ac- 
cording to spelling ability. Each group chose 
a color and made little banners of their colors. 
After each spelling lesson the scores of each 
group were averaged. The group with the high- 
est average pinned their banners on the steam- 
ship; the next, on the sail boat; the third, on 
the row boat; and the lowest, on the raft. 

This has been very interesting and everyone 
works for a higher grade. I have even observed 
children helping one another after school. 

Incidentally, the figuring of averages is 8 
good arithmetic project. 

—Viola McConaughey 
Ottumwa, lowa 
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EVEN-LEAGUE BOOTS to hurdle the barriers to 
learning—that’s what motion pictures mean in the 
field of teaching! For the teaching film recognizes 
no barriers of space—or season—or time. It has 
no financial or geographical boundaries. 


Strange lands—the natural phenomena of the four 
seasons—history renewed—these are all captured 
and held within the permanence of film—for repeti- 
tion at will. 


Dozens of titles in the activities field are offered— 
on reasonable terms—in the collection of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Classroom Films and Silent 
Teaching Films. To name just a few: 


METAL CRAFT CoLONIAL CHILDREN 
PotTerRY MAKING MAcHINE MAKER 
PLastic ART Gass BLOWING TECHNIQUE* 
ARTS AND CRAFTS LEATHER* 

oF Mexico SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Navajo INDIANS MAKING A Book* 
FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN SAND AND CLay* 
Mopern LITHOGRAPHER *Silent; others sound 


To co-ordinate film with the teaching program, a 
Teacher’s Handbook accompanies each film. Also, 
Visual Learning Guides for classroom utilization of 
film content are available with many sound films. 


Your school can have the right film at the right place 
at the right time—even on a small 
budget — when you build your 
film library with the new Lease- 
to-OWN plan. There’s no liabil- 
ity beyond the budget year. Fill 
in and mail the coupon today. 


CeVEN-LEAGUE Boots ! 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


September, 1945 


TEACHER’S HANDBOOK with every film 


Se ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 14-J 

20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me, without cost or obligation: 

1) Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Sound Films on Arts and Activities 
[] Catalog of Silent Films on Arts and Activities 

[J Sample Visual Learning Guide 

C] Information pn Lease-to-OWN plan 





(Nome) (Date) 





(Your Position) 





(Name of School) 








~ (Address of School) 





JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
SELECTIONS 


July: The Grocery Mouse by Eleanor Clymer 
(boys and girls 6-8); The Very Good Neigh- 
bors by Irmengarde Eberle (boys and girls 
9-11); Jonica’s Island by Gladys Malvern 
(older girls 12-16); Hurricane Treasure by 
Bert Sackett (older boys 12-16). 

August: Nick and Nan in Yucatan by Alan 

Crane (boys and girls 6-8); The Gulf Stream 
by Ruth Brindze and girls 9-11); 
Brave Nurse: True Stories of Heroism by 
Ellsworth Newcomb (older girls 12-16); 
Your Forests by Martha Bensley Bruere 
(older boys 12-16). 
The Exciting Adventures of 
Waldo by Earl and Linette Burton (boys and 
girls 6-8); The Eskimo Hunter by Florence 
Hays (boys and girls 9-11); Bramble Bush by 
Marguerite S. Dickson (older gir's 12-16): 
The Black Stallion Returns by Walter Farley 
(older boys 12-16). 


(boys 


September: 





PEP UP YOUR 
INDIAN PROJECT 


with this 32 page unit 
—printed in duplicating 
ink. Contains text, illus- 
trations, test 
bibliography. 
One copy of workbook 
and a gelatin duplicator 
supplies enough material 
for your entire class. 
MY 


material, 





INDIAN BOOK 
$1.00 


Order Today from: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
Dept. J, 4616 N. Clark, Chicago 40, Ill. 








GROUP LEADERS! 
RECREATIONAL AGENCIES! 
ADMINISTRATORS! 


PROGRAM DIRECTORS! 


"RECREATIONAL REVIEW — 
LEADER" 


is a monthly gold mine of news, 


digests, features, articles, ideas, 
suggestions, experiences, and pro 
grams This 


about _—recreation 


trade journal is for you. 


Mail this coupon for 
your FREE copy. 


AMERICAN RECREATION 
SOCIETY 


Box 191, Station F 
New York City 16, N. ¥ 


Without obligation, send a FREE copy 
of the 


RECREATIONAI 

(please print plainly) 
Name 
Address 
City . State. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
HELPS 


PLANS FOR SEPT. AND OCT. PROGRAMS 


By GLADYS JACKSON 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy rural teacher quick, easy plans for the 
monthly P.T.A. or Community Club meeting 
and suggestions for a big program. 

If a teacher would like special help for her 
big program she may write to the author in 
care of Junior Arts and Activities stating when 
she intends to huve her program, the type she 
wants, and the number and age of her pupils. 
Be sure to send such requests at least a month 
and a half prior to the program date. 

In the listings of sources of material, the 
price and the name and address of the pub- 
lisher are always given. Send orders for this 
material direct to the publishers. 

& 

So now you are off to a new year. 
flush with plans and hopes for your 
pupils! You are probably too busy for 
a big program in September but would 
like one in October, so here are sugges- 
tions to help you both months. 


MUSIC 

There are many collections which you 
will find useful all term and for several 
terms. Some of these are: 

Sing! by Stevens and Dykema (C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston, 25c). A fine col- 
lection of old popular and _ classical 
favorites. 

Party Book (new edition, Paull-Pion- 
eer Music Co., 1657 Broadway, New 
York, 35c). This is an excellent book to 
have for P.T.A. It has suitable songs and 
games for such groups. 

Time to Sing (Edward B. Marks Music 
Corp., RCA Bldg., Radio City, New 
York, 25c). A collection of community 
songs. 

Merrily We Sing (Leo Feist, Inc., 1629 
Broadway, New York, 25c). A collec- 
tion of community songs. 

Your Favorite Negro Spirituals (Paull- 
Pioneer Music Co., 75c). This is a fine 
selection for a minstrel or if you wish to 
stress this type of music. 


DRILLS 

Either September or October is a good 
month to have a leaf drill. Large leaves 
drawn from oak or hard maple patterns, 
made of heavy brown wrapping paper, 
colored with crayons, poster paints, or 
chalk, and pinned to the children’s shoul- 
ders are very attractive. 

Ten funny drills usable at any season 
(some with music—some not) can be 
found in Humorous Drills and Acting 


Songs (J. S. Latta & Son, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, 40c). 

Short Selections for Little Tots by 
Germain Haney (The Northwestern 
Press, 2200 Park Ave.. Minneapolis, 
Minn.. 75c). Short humorous poems for 
any time of the year. 

Recital Readings for Children by Ger- 
main Haney (The Northwestern Press, 
75c). Readings for intermediate and 
upper grades that are clever and suitable 
for any time. 


PLAYS 
The Gingerbread House and Other 
Plays by Theodore Johnson (Walter H. 


Baker Co., Boston, 60c). A collection of § 


nine plays. “October Gave a Party,” sev- 
eral children, suitable for mixed school 
or middle grades. It is a story of Jack 
Frost and the leaves and nuts. 

Peppy Plays for Boys and Girls by 
Grace Sorenson (The Northwestern 
Press, 60c). A book of plays for each 
month suitable only for upper grades. 
“The Haunted Garden” (four girls and 
six boys) is a Halloween play. 

Halloween Fun Book (Beckley-Cardy 
Co., Chicago, 50c). A good variety of 
recitations, dialogues, plays, and exer- 
cises. “The Safety Club Meets” (any 
number of boys and girls) is a well- 
written safety playlet on pre-Halloween 
pranks. Other good numbers with a 
variety of characters: “Helpful Brown- 
ies,” “A Model Halloween,” “Five 
Little Witches,” “Halloween Friends,” 
“Whoo-o-0?” “Halloween Fun,” “Pun- 
kin Headed Pete.” and “The Hal- 
loween Party.” 

Do you plan to use puppet plays in 
your reading or language classes this 
year? A Book of Marionette Plays by 
Anne Stoddard and Tony Sarg (Walter 
H. Baker Co., 75c) is a fine text. In- 
structions for making marionettes, build- 
ing a stage, and the tricks in performing 
are given. 

Puppet Plays and Peephole Shows 
(J. S. Latta & Sons, 75c). This gives 
fine instructions, too, but the dialogue 
is more difficult because the children 
will not be familiar with the stories. 
The plays are short—ten for puppets 
and six for peephole shows. 
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With so much attention focused on 
the elementary curriculum and upon the 
many proposed changes for it, we know 
that educators are giving a great deal 
of thought to the place of aesthetics in 
the education of every American child 
no matter in what remote section of the 
country he may live. However, it will 
do little good to prescribe a program of 
art, music, and literature if there are 
not suitable facilities for transforming 
the principle into action. The radio 
has given almost every teacher an ex- 
cellent medium for projecting a plan 
of music appreciation and music par- 
ticipation into her classes. School and 
public libraries, with the assistance of 
state and traveling libraries and the 
wealth of inexpensive editions of chil- 
dren’s books (the Little Golden Book 
series), have brought a program of wide- 
spread knowledge and appreciation of 
literature nearer realization. What about 
the art program? 

Many children live in drab sections of 
the country. Many have limited art ex- 
periences (or none at all) in their home 
environment. Many schools have little 
or no money to spend for expensive art 
materials. Very few children and teach- 
ers are in a position to visit art gal- 
leries. In the limited time available for 
teacher training, many of the problems 
of art and craft instruction receive (in 
the opinion of many experts) inadequate 
attention. Yet teachers are of good will 
and children are enthusiastic. There is 
much to be done before a realistic an- 
swer to these perplexities is achieved. 

It has remained for a commercial in- 
stitution whose products are familiar 
to most teachers to make available a 
most practical approach to art education 


is) 


in the schools. No more comprehensive 
expression has come to our attention. 
New Art Education is a series of nine 
pamphlet-type books, one, presumably, 
for each grade from one through nine 
with an accompanying outline for the 
teacher’s use. Each book follows the 
same pattern, treating the same sub- 
jects on progressively more advanced 
levels. 

As stated by the authors, Elise E. 
Ruffini and Harriet E. Knapp of Co- 
lumbia University, in a short foreword 
to the children: “We must do things the 
way we think about them.” (In books 
one to three.) “Art interests grow out 
of daily affairs.” (In books four to six.) 
“Technical directions, we may follow, 
but nothing else. If we use the book well, 
depending upon our own initiative and 
ability to create, it will add immeasur- 
ably to our experience and pleasure.” 
(In books seven to nine.) Thus it is 
apparent that the text of the books is 
at the child’s level, too. 


The authors stress in their text, first 
and foremost, that there is art in daily 
living—in the things children see and in 
the things children can do. Just a few 
sentences convey the idea and they are 
calculated to stimulate the imaginations 
of children. There are sections on the 
crafts: paper, book covers and books, 
masks, puppets, woodworking, and so 
on. There are also sections on design, 
how to look at pictures, art in the home, 
lettering, drawing, painting, and so 
on. There is a great deal more illustra- 
tion than copy in the books and the il- 
lustrations are graphic and precise while 
not at all conveying the impression that 
they are to be followed explicitly. 

Perhaps the only drawback to this 


YOUR 
BOOKSHELF 


New Art Education is the fact that books 
must be purchased in quantities—one 
for every member of the class. Still, the 
books are not hard bound and should, 
therefore, not be expensive. For further 
information write to The American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 





Nowadays pupils are thinking about 
air travel and the subject of learning to 
know peoples of other countries. Authors 
and publishers have made haste to sup- 
ply the demand for books incorporating 
one or both of these themes. Sky High- 
ways by Trevor Lloyd is of the latter 
type. 

It is a book for the intermediate and 
upper grades. The plot of the story (if 
it can be called a plot) concerns an 
imaginary trip by air taken by the read- 
er and the author from Washington, D. 
C., to Chungking. The author is right 
in pointing out in his short foreword 
that for some time in the future air 
travel is to be substantially the same 
as during the war years. The transition 
from “war” to “post-war,” he says, will 
take many years. Therefore, the trip 
described in the book takes a somewhat 
round-about route necessitated by the 
restrictions and handicaps of present fa- 
cilities. The passengers see many coun- 
tries and people as well as many types 
of airplanes. The formalities observed 
on landing in different countries are 
outlined. 

However, in addition to details about 
the trip, the author inserts (at the ap- 
propriate times) many important and 
interesting details about aviation, me- 
teorology, cartography, and so on. These 
are explained on a child’s level and, be- 
cause they occur when the child’s cu- 
riosity has been aroused by a problem 
concerning the trip, we feel sure that 
he will absorb the information and that 
it will be meaningful to him. 

All in all, this book with minor ex- 
ceptions is excellently conceived and ex- 
ecuted and while children may not want 
to stay awake at night to read it, they 
will not find it dull. Teachers will dis- 
cover the usefulness of Sky Highways 
as supplementary reading material dur- 
ing units on aviation, world geography, 
map making, and so on. 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.—$2.50) 
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THE 


LISTENING 
HOUR 


This begins another year during 
which we shall discuss on this page va- 
rious topics connected with the listening 
hour. As we conceive it, in order to be 
most helpful to the greatest number of 
teachers, we should include items about 
music, musicians, appropriate record- 
ings for school use, audio-visual aids. 
rhythms, occasional reviews of books in 
these fields, ideas for listening hour pro- 
grams, and the like. This covers most 
of the material which teachers regu- 
larly request. However, if you should 
like us to discuss other things, please 
write and tell us what type of informa- 
tion you want and in what issues you 
would like to see it. In “The Listening 
Hour,” as in all the other departments 
of Junior Arts and Activities, it is our 
aim to be as helpful as possible, to give 
the teachers the material they want. We 
appreciate your co-operation in telling us 
your needs. 





The month of September contains two 
patriotic observances which may well 
be incorporated into listening hour pro- 
grams. “The Star-Spangled Banner” was 
written by Francis Scott Key between 
September 12 and 14 (1814) during 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry. 
The observance of the birth of our na- 
tional anthem is a fitting time to learn 
to sing all the verses and to learn the 
meaning of the stirring words which 
Key wrote. There are a number of re- 
cordings of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” by famous singers and bands among 
them being the one by the soprano Lucy 
Monroe, a descendant of James Monroe. 

Constitution Day (September 17) af- 
fords another opportunity to learn, sing, 
and listen to patriotic songs, marches, 
and ballads. Children should know the 
patriotic heritage of our country and 
the presentation of such songs when 
there is some national celebration pro- 
viding the impetus and stimulation. Since 
Constitution Day is usually not observed 
in the primary grades, we suggest this 
activity for intermediate and upper 
grades. 
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Perhaps a few words about the mel- 
ody of “The Star-Spangled Banner” will 
increase the appreciation of the class 
for our national anthem. Of course, the 
words were written first. They were 
widely printed and circulated. In a pa- 
triotic fervor everyone proclaimed them 
excellent. It was only natural that they 
should want to sing the words. At the 
time, several patriotic songs were being 
sung to a tune that an Englishman (then 
alive) had written as the club song of 
a society of musicians in London. Spon- 
taneously most people agreed that “Ana- 
creon in Heaven,” for that was the name 
of the Englishman’s song, provided a 
suitable melody. And so they began to 
sing the song whose words had been 
written in a dramatic and historic mo- 
ment and whose music had been com- 
posed by an enemy (at that time) of 
the United States. 

There are some who say that J. S. 
Smith (who composed “Anacreon in 
Heaven”) took his melody from a still 
older English folk tune. 





The listening hour, especially in the 
kindergarten and primary grades, should 
consist of more than just listening to 
music. It may be combined with story- 
telling for effective development of wider 
interest. One author of a book of stories 
and music combined has even added 
rhythmic enactments to make this a 
three-fold activity. Mrs. Button Tells a 
Story by Charlotte Ross Culbertson is 
a series of short stories about animals, 
birds, holidays, and the like. The stories 
are very simple. Added to each is suit- 
able music to which the class may listen 
as the teacher plays and then partici- 
pate in rhythmic dramatic play. For ex- 
ample: in the story, “The Shoemaker 


























and the Elves” contained in this book, 
there is music for all the moods and 
activities of the story. We hear the shoe- 
maker go to bed, the elves come and 
work, the surprised shoemaker in the 
morning, and so on. The rhythm pat- 
terns are good and the melodies lovely. 
This particular story is suitable for pan- 
tomime production with the music played 
on the piano and a narrator reading the 
script. Other activities than those which 
the author has outlined are possible. 

One drawback is that most of the mu- 
sic does not have expression markings. 
However, it was evidently the thought 
of the author that the story would pro- 
vide the clue for playing soft or loud, 
slow or fast. Our opinion is that, if the 
kindergarten teacher can have her as 
sistant play the piano while she reads, 
the presentation will be more effective. 
In other grades, perhaps one of the pu- 
pils may play. The stories are arranged 
so that there are some for kindergarten 
through grade five. 

Copies may be obtained from Char- 
lotte Ross Culbertson, P. O. Box 1736, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Price $1.00. 





September is the harvest month. This 
theme can be used for one of the lis 
tening hours. There is much musical 
literature on records which will exem- 
plify the spirit of the harvest time. It 
has always been the custom of people 
to have festivals in the autumn and at 
these dancing has been one of the prin 
cipal features. Thus there is much folk 
music and many pieces by famous com- 
posers utilizing folk themes which will 
complete a listening hour. 

Perhaps, interesting features of some 
of the autumn folk festivals could be 
discussed between recorded selections. 
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TEACHING MUSIC 


(Continued from page 29) 
These should involve new time and tone 
problems which may require isolated 
study and drill. Learn simple rounds 
which can be sung in two, three, or four 
parts, as a preparation for two-part 
songs. 

Ear and Eye Training 

Review material previously presented. 
Time 

Learn time values of dotted half and 
fourth notes. Learn specific meaning of 
measure (time) signatures. 

Theory 

Learn how to find keynote from sharp 
and flat key signatures. 
Ear 

Rote drills in thirds and fourths from 
ladder. Sing this drill with “Loo” also. 
Sing new skips with “so-fa’s” after you 
have sung them with “Loo.” 

Eye 

Sing drills from staff on board. Place 
notes on staff cards after you sing figure 
with “so-fa’s” or “Loo.” 

Write “so-fa’s” or numbers on board, 
showing direction of figure sung. 
Rhythm Band 

Use instruments as dance or song 
accompaniment. Use xylophone or orch- 
estra bells to play melodies sung by 
class. 

Folk Dances 

Teach dances as part of unit in social 
studies. 
Creative Music 

Encourage individual composition of 
song melodies and tunes to be played on 
xylophone or bells. 

FIFTH GRADE 
Voice 

Increased power and flexibility in un- 
changed voices. Some boys’ voices may 
lose range and flexibility so that they 
should be assigned to second part in all 
part singing. 

Songs 

Art songs should include correlative 
material. Introduce familiar patriotic 
and community songs whose words and 
melodies are suited to this level. 

Study songs might include the easier 
American songs. Unison songs should 
include unusual vocal and rhythmic pat- 
terns. 

Ear and Eye Training 

Review work mentioned previously, 
as needed. Sing three- and four-tone 
drills in two parts. 

Eye 

Learn the alphabetical names for the 
lines and spaces in the treble clef. Find 
the key names for each key studied in 
a song. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS 


The pamphlets and other materials listed 
below may be just what you have been looking 


for. To facilitate your ordering these items, 
we have prepared one order blank (see the 
inside back cover). Use this to indicate the 
desired materials. Send the order blank to 
us and we shall forward your requests to the 
proper publishers. 
e 

Color Crafts for Everyone by Agnes 
Lilley is a booklet containing ideas and 
directions for simple crafts featuring 
the use of color. Each craft is des- 
cribed and accompanied by a list of 
necessary materials and (in some cases) 
sketches to augment the text. Among 
the projects outlined are batik dyeing 
on wood, a braided mat, a series of 
“quick” projects, directions for model 
making, and many more. The grade 
and/or age level for which the projects 
are suited is mentioned in every case. 

This booklet together with Beautify 
the Home With Color is available at no 
cost to teachers from the Rit Products 
Corp., 1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
(2 


a 

For your activities built around the 
study of Central America, 50 Questions 
and Answers About Middle America 
will provide material for many quiz and 
discussion sessions. A very limited 
quantity of these attractive quiz book- 
lets is available free of charge. Write 
to the Middle America Information 
Bureau, Box 93, Station Y, New York 
21. 

@ 

From Day to Day by B. L. Bruce is 
a compilation of verses which have 
appeared in several newspapers. For 
the most part they are seasonal in 
character and, while written for adult 
readers, many can find their way into 
classrooms to give additional meaning 
to such holidays as Christmas, New 
Year’s, Easter, Thanksgiving, Hallo- 
ween, and so on. Also included in the 
collection are patriotic and nature 
verses. 

Copies may be obtained by address- 
ing the author at 4450 N. California 
Ave., Chicago. The price, 75c each. 

= 

Book lists are always helpful things 
to have on hand. Let Them Face It: 
Today’s World in Books for Boys and 
Girls has been compiled with a view to 
giving boys and girls a glimpse of the 
world in which they live and how they 
“may expect to contribute toward a 
better way of life,” to quote the fore- 
word. The bibliography is divided into 
sections for children up to twelve and 

(Continued on page 48) 








SOMETHING NEW 
7 MADE $00 


MADE 
CUTTINGS 
Our NEW SEPTEMBER ART PACKETS in- 
clude seventy-five hand made cuttings. We 
have cuttings for 


FLOWER DESIGN—COLOR STUDY 


@) 
SKS 


OUR CUTTINGS SHOW YOU EVERY 
STEP in working out original designs with the 
pupils in your Art classes. 

OUR DESIGN IDEAS ARE NEW and are 
worked out in such an easy way that every 
pupil can make his own original designs. 

OUR TWO COLOR RULES ARE EASY TO 
FOLLOW and will produce original color 
arrangements from each pupil. 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE PROJECT 


YOU HAVE 

1. SCORES OF ORIGINAL DESIGNS work- 
ed out by your pupils for your display board. 
2. SCORES OF ORIGINAL COLOR AR- 
RANGEMENTS in the designs worked out by 
following our two easy color rules. 

3. AN ATTRACTIVE BORDER FOR YOUR 
ROOM made by interesting arrangement of 
designs according to color development. 

4. A FLOWER PLAQUE CHRISTMAS 
GIFT for Mother’s kitchen or living room. 


Send $1.00 in cash for our New September 


Art Packet. 
HAND 

75 k= syoo 
CUTTINGS 


State grade you teach 
We have packets for each grade. 


F. L. STOVER 


BIRMINGHAM MICH. 











HECTOGRAPH 
DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 
WEALTC appre 


Complete health units 
containing lessons on 
food, cleanliness, teeth, ~ 
exercise; also, health ; 
charts, test pages, at- 
tractive illustrations, 
and all kinds of activi- 
ties designed to attract 
and hold the pupil's 
interest: cutting, past- 
ing, coloring, etc. 





Guaranteed to reproduce 50 to 75 copies 
on any gelatin duplicator. 
HEALTH ACTIVITIES: 32 pages, 


suitable for Ist grade.............. $1.00 
MY HEALTH BOOK: 40 pages, 
suitable for 2nd or 3rd grade.......... 1.25 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


Dept. J. 4616 N. Clark, Chicago 40, Ill. 























Get the results in your classroom that 
several thousand teachers are now enjoying 
by the use of 


PHONIC LINGO 


(formerly known as Phonic Bingo) 
Set No. ! for grades | - 2 $1.25 
Set No. 2 for grades 3 - 6 1.50 
Both sets on one order $2.50 postpaid 


THE KING COMPANY 
Publishers 


4618 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


Dept. J 
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PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 24) 
doors. Tuesdays and Thursdays would be 
good days to have games in school if you 
do not go outside, because the children 
have been sitting quietly on the rug for 
twenty minutes. It is better to plan a 
program that consists alternately of ac- 
tivity and rest periods. Any sitting period 
is considered a rest period. 

One day a week should feature 
nursery rhymes. 

Stories should be read or told to the 
children at least twice a week. 

Sometimes you can have a story and 
game in the same period. This depends 
upon the type of story and game. 
10:30-11:00: Rest and dismissal 

The ideal way for the children to rest 
is for each to have his own cot. Indi- 
vidual rugs may be used or one or more 
big rugs may serve this purpose. 


SENIOR GROUP 
1:30-2:30: Outdoor play, remove wraps, 
free activity, excursions or walks. 

Refer to morning period. Activities are 
more difficult. More art media are used. 
Activities to prepare them for first grade 
are carried on during this period. Dur- 
ing other periods this takes place, too, 
but it is carried out more in detail dur- 
ing this period. 
2:30-2:45: Songs 

The older groups sing their songs first 
and then have rhythms. 
2:45-2:55: Rhythms 

Refer to morning period. 
2:55-3:00: Stories, dramatizations, nurs- 
ery rhymes, games. 

The children now are old enough to 
conduct this period themselves. 
3:00-3:30: Rest and dismissal 

Refer to morning period. 

If you have the same group of chil- 
dren all day, you will have to stretch the 
program. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF KINDER- 
GARTEN PROGRAMS 

Callings: An Experiment With Project 

Curriculum (Macmillan Co., New York) 

» Davis: General Practice in Kindergar- 
ten Education in the United States (Na- 
tional Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

Foster and Headley: Education in the 
Kindergarten (American Book Co., Chi- 
cago) 

Golden: The Kindergarten Curriculum 
(Morgan-Dillon and Co., Chicago) 

Hill: Conduct Curriculum for the Kin- 
dergarten and First Grade (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York) 

Kindergarten, First Grade Curriculum 
(Department of Interior, Washington, 
D. C.) 








FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 47) 
for those over twelve. Each book is 
briefly described and the specific age 
group for which it is intended is noted. 

The book list may be obtained from 
the Child Study Association of America, 
221 W. 57 St., New York, for 20c per 
copy. e 

The People of the U.S.S.R., The 
People of China, and The People of 
India are pamphlets designed for use 
in the upper elementary grades in con- 
junction with social-studies units on 
these countries or with social geog- 
raphy material. They contain sections 
entitled: “Who They Are,” “How They 
Live,” “What They Like,” “Why They 
Are Fighting,” and (in the case of 
India) “What They Are Thinking.” 
There are brief sections on the past and 
present history of the countries, their 
art, music, literature, science, political 
structure, famous men and women, and 
so on. 

These pamphlets are published by the 
East and West Association, 40 E. 49th 
St., New York. Each costs 40c. 

= 

You may be interested in the cata- 
logue recently published by Encyclo- 
paedia Britanuica Films. This list 
gives the name of each film in their 
collection, its category, the grade and 
course classification, a description of 
the film, and the names of the collatora- 
tors. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. 
Copies may be obtained without charge. 








Answers to Expect from the 
Experiments on Page 30 

1. Turtles would rather go around than 
climb over obstacles. 

2. Tadpoles develop into mature frogs 
over a period of years. 

3. Toads do not seem to like the light. 
4. Frogs shed and eat their skins. 

5. Eggs with any dark spots in them 
are not fresh eggs. 

6. Large grasshoppers will usually jump 
farther than small ones. 

7. In March or April grasshopper eggs 
should hatch from the soil kept indoors. 
8. It will depend somewhat on the size 
of the nest how many cells there are. 
The number may be in the hundreds. 

9. If earthworms become dried out 
they will die. 

10. Chickens drink by dipping their 
heads in water, then holding their heads 
high so that the water will roll down 
their throats. We have muscles with 
which we can control our throats. 





TEACHING MUSIC 


(Continued from page 47) 

Time é 
Learn time values of dotted eighth and 
sixteenth notes. Learn on which count — 
each study song commences; know the 
reason for beginning songs on different 
counts. Learn to recognize and sing 
syncopated rhythms. 
Instruments 

Make rhythm and melodic instru- 
ments. Use these and others to create 
desired effects in songs. 
Folk Dances 

Continue composition of melodies to 
be sung or played; if possible, plan a 
harmonic part to be played on another 
instrument. 


SIXTH GRADE 
Voice 
Increased brilliance, power, and assur- 


| ance in girls’ high voices. More ease and 
| range in the boys’ changed voices. Ap- 
| pearance of a group of middle range of 


both girls and boys. Some girls will be 
unable to sing high notes; they should 
sing second in three-part songs, and first 
part in two-part songs. Boys will have 
a small range and little volume. They 
should sing second part in all part 
songs. Boys with lower voices sing third 
part in three-part songs, and second 
part in two-part songs. Boy sopranos 
may sing first as long as they can reach 
the high notes. 


Songs 


Art songs might include popular folk 


| songs and the easier anthems of other 


lands. Service songs are also popular, 
Some part songs of recognized harmonic 
beauty are desirable. 

Study songs should include difficult 
unison songs, two-part songs of increas- 
ing difficulty and easy three-part songs. 
Ear and Eye Training 

Review previous theory as needed in 
songs. Learn to isolate new time and 
tune problems in study songs for drill, 
before sight reading. 

Rote three-part chord and cadence 
drills for developing vocal independence 
and an awareness of harmonic values. 
Instruments 

Use instruments for specific effects in 
songs and in speech choir. 

Folk Dances 

Learn dances that have social signifi- 
cance. Learn to recognize and identify 
various dance rhythms. 

Creative Music 

Continue individual and group con 
position of unison and harmonic music 
to be sung or played. If group is ad 
vanced, they might try to compose music 
reminiscent of a certain period or land. 
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The GRAB BAG 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


1S FREE. Color Crafts for Everyone by 6S 40c. The People of the U.S.S.R.  Infor- 
—_ Lilley. Directions for simple crafts. mative. Easily understood facts about 
rade levels noted. Illustrated. Russia. Illustrated. 
FREE. Beautify the Home With Color. “Es 
Suggestions for simple home decorating. ne The People of China. Background 
Snteated. material outlining various features of 


: Chinese life. Map. 
FREE. 50 Questions and Answers About 


Middle America. For quiz and discussion 40c. The People of India. Similar to 
sessions. Very limited quantity available. two items immediately above. Contains an 
: : aa ‘ 
“—_ : m ction, ““What They Are Think- 
75c. From Day to Day by B. L. Bruce. : er — . we 
Seasonal, nature, patriotic verses. — mP- 


20c. Let Them Face It: Today’s World 9S FREE. Catalogue of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
in Books For Boys and Girls. Annotated nica Films. Indicating grade and course 
book list. Graded. for which each is intended. 


This feature has been inaugurated as a special help to our subscribers. We regret that we shall not be 
able to honor charge orders. CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 


ORDER BLANK — PLEASE REFER TO THE NUMBERS AS GIVEN ABOVE 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST. 

CHICAGO 40, ILL. 

Please send me one (1) copy of each of the pamphlets which I have checked below. I enclose $ 
those items which require payment. 

[] 1S (free), (1) 2S (free), 3S (free), 1 4S (75c), 5S (20c), 6S (40c), 7S (40c), (1) 8S (40c), —) 9S (free) 
Name 
Address 
City 


to cover the cost of 


[] This feature is a helpful addition 
to Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 
Zone State ; Please continue it each month. 
PLEASE SEND THIS ORDER BLANK IN A SEPARATE ENVELOPE. DO NOT 
COMBINE IT WITH ORDERS FOR OTHER ITEMS. 











I W/ KINDERGARTEN — PRIMARY 
iter Flew Vay MUSIC MATERIALS 


The love of music—a gcal of all teachers—accom- 
plished through knowing and learning music. 


This plan for teaching music in the kindergarten 
and primary grades has been tested and used with 
children all over the United States. Now you can 
avail yourself of the opportunity to lead your class 
to a love and knowledge of music through games, 
puzzles, activities all designed to make learning 
music FUN and to accomplish the practical end of 
developing correct music habits and a thorough 
background of fundamentals. 

Children learn the essentials through visualization, 
constructive play, and absorbing games. Every 
moment a joyful experience for the child. 

Miller New Way materials conveniently and sys- Handwork, things to do included. 

tematically arranged in lesson form. Part III 


Part II J All Lessons Complete 





SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT ALL THE MILLER NEW WAY MATERIALS 





Please mention the grade you teach and number of pupils 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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USABLE IDEAS for CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
Correlating, Motivating Material 


Kindergarten to Junior High School 


MAKE CLASSES MORE RESULTFUL! 


LIGHTEN YOUR WORK! 
TEACH WITH EASE! 


Make your classes inspiring centers of pupil-planned activities. Re- 
gardless of the grade you teach, you will find abundant material in 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES to help pupils initiate activities of definite 


educative value. And all this without long hours of research on 
your part! 


EACH MONTHLY ISSUE CONTAINS projects, units, a story based on 
some foreign land (Mexico, Holland, India, South America, ‘etc.), 
nature in design, material on safety, health, or courtesy, stories and 
cutouts describing holidays in other lands, “Activities in the Kinder- 
garten,” “Progressive Art in Progressive Schools,” “Teaching Music 
in the Grades,” ‘Entertainment Helps,’ and many other features. 


INTEGRATED UNITS OF WORK for all levels appear in each issue 
of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. Each contains a study outline for 
the teacher’s use, research data on which the unit is based, sug- 
gested activities, art and craft correlating projects, and bibliographies. 
The subject matter covers a wide area but each unit is designed to 
fit into the curriculum of the group for which it is intended. 


ALL MATERIAL IS ADAPTABLE. Each unit and project can be 
adapted to your own needs: simplified to suit younger children even 
though it was intended for those in the upper grades; enlarged to 
meet the needs of children in the intermediate and upper grades in 
the case of ideas primarily designed for younger children. 


There are more than twenty full-page illustrations including songs, 
seatwork, outline patterns, easy-to-follow and easy-to-understand 
projects—for the primary grades; modeling activities, craft projects, 
art material, posters—for the intermediate grades; construction work, 
advanced crafts, new and different art ideas, illustrations and maps 
to make teaching geography, history, social studies, and so on more 
pleasant-—-for the upper grades. 


Seasonal observances are not forgotten for there are ample numbers 
of projects for Constitution Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Easter, Mother's Day, etc., all designed for or adaptable to all grades. 
Subject matter of all projects (as of all units, stories, plays, and 
poems) follows general courses of study in use throughout the nation. 


FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER: If this is not YOUR copy 
of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES and you would like to know more 
about it, send for our free project material and additional informa- 
tion. We shall also be glad to send you an introductory packet of 
social studies and nature material 


AND — IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER MAGAZINES 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES wishes to be as helpful as possible. 


For this reason, we are glad to offer you special combination prices for 


other magazines when ordered with Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. All orders for these combinations must be sent directly to us in order to 


benefit by the reduction in prices. 


those you desire. 


All magazines should be ordered at the same time, also. 
Undoubtedly you will want several magazines; some for your own personal use; some for your pupils. 
Indicate your choices on the order blank at the bo‘tem of this ad. 


Look over the list below and select 


SAVE MONEY 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 
The Grade Teacher.... aa 
Special combination price 


. 83.00 
3.00 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.. 
The Instructor ee Pere 
Special combination price 


.. 83.00 
3.00 
5.50 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.. 
American Childhood 
Special combination 


.. 83.00 
3.00 
5.50 


School 


Canadian Nature (5 issues).... 

Child Life .. 

Children’s Activities . 

Jack and Jill 

Nature Magazine 

Newsweek (Teachers only 
give name of school).. 

Reader's Digest 

Arts Magazine... 

Story Parade 

Wee Wisdom .. 


Rate 
81.00 
none 
3.00 
none 
2.75 


Junior Arts 
83.75 
6.00 
5.75 
5.50 
3.00 5.50 
3.50 
3.00 
1.00 
2.50 
1.00 


6.50 
6.00 
6.55 
5.25 


none 

none 
3.80 
2.50 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. 


Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the current number), $3.00. 
year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries. 


Chicago 40, Ill. 
(Add 25c per 


Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in combination with the following magazines: 


Please send me the Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES free introductory offer. 


cash ...-Money order... 
Name 


Address 


City 


My order totals $... 


..(] I shall remit on receipt of first issue. 
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